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And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up and tempted him, 
saying, Master, what shall I do to inhenit eternal hfe? 

He said unto him, What 1s written in the law? how readest 
thou? 

And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind, 1nd thy neighbour 1s thyself 

And he said unto htm Thou hast answered right this do, 
and thou shalt live 

But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who 
is my neighbour? 

And Jesus answering said, A certain man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him 
of his raiment, and wounded him, ind departed, leaving him 
half dead 

And by chance there came down a certain priest that way, and 
when he saw him, he passed by on the other side 

And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and passed by on the other side 

But a certain Samaritan, as he yourneyed, came where he was, 
and when he saw him, he hid compassion on him 

And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and set him on his own be ist: and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him 

And on the morrow when hc departed, he took out two pence, 
and gave them to the host, and said unto him, I ake care of him, 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again, I will 
repay thee 

Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto 
him that fell among the thieves? 

And he said, He that shewed mercy on him Then said Jesus 
unto him, Go, and do thou likewise 

LUKE X 25-37 


FOREWORD 


Proresson Max HuBER 18 KNOWN on the continent of 
Europe as a leading authority on international law During the 
war he has become still more widely known as the President of 
the International Red Cross In this country his name has not 
been quite so familiar as elsewhere, and this must be my excuse 
for presuming to introduce one who 1s so conspicuous a figure 

In this book he ts concerned to emphasise the truly Christian 
character of the Red Cross and all for which it stands Thus 
baldly stated, such a proposition needs no advocacy in England, 
where the prevailing conception of Christianity lays more stress 
on its practical than on its doctrinal elements But all will be 
strengthened in conviction by reading Professor Max Hubet’s 
careful treatment of his great theme 

WILLIAM CANTUAR 


September 5th, 1944 


INTRODUCTION 


Wuen on a SUNDAY IN OCTOBER, 1943, I left New 
York in the Atlantic Chipper to return to my Swiss homeland, I 
had the feeling that I was bidding farewell to the uncrushed con- 
tinent, to be once more absorbed into the crushed, the tragic con- 
tinent The flight over the ocean seemed to follow some mysterious 
sidereal trail from the splendour of one of t'ie most glorious, 
sunny days of God’s creation to a Stygian, sinister night, a kind 
of “‘descensus”’ like that which brought Dante down into Inferno 
The nearer we came to the continent of suffering, the darker and 
more impenetrable grew the mght Lowering clouds rose up and 
hovered soundlessly over the sea, like huge, mysterious wings Was 
the Spirit of God brooding again over the dark waters of chaos” 
Really, it was a metaphysical night Its darkness was a symbo! 0! 
what lay before me charred homesteads, villages destroyed by 
thousands, ruins of razed cities, hospitals filled with pitiful clumps 
of flesh which had once been healthy human bodies, dispersed 
families, broken hearts, hatred, terror and utmost despair It was 
not the mystics’ “‘night of the spirit,” precursor of a new day, but 
a Walpurgis Night filled with the monsters and demons of an 
unknown abysm 

I passed through Spain, and saw the pile, hungry faces of 
fading children searching for food among the refuse at the back- 
doors of the houses I travelled through France, which, from a 
land of smiles and the joy of living, has become an empty desert 
and a place of bitterness And then I reached that haven, that 
white spot on the map of Europe which 1s Switzerland, where the 
war is not There, in the midst of darkest Europe, 1t seemed to 
send out from its Alpine summits a light of Hupe, as 1f to show 
the way to a refuge of love and charity in the vast welter of 
horror and despair 

Here I felt, with the Continental mght all round me, that the 
three divine lamps of faith, of love and of hope had not yet been 
quite turned out For I found men and women from many parts 
of the surrounding continent hving on, in an invincible faith in 
that God who 1s close to man even when he makes his bed in 
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hell, and in that hope which the Spirit, the Comforter, kindles 
even in dying hearts 

Soon after my arrival, I paid another visit to that ultimate 
refuge of charity and humanity which 1s the International Red 
Cross centre in Geneva This is hght in the very midst of darkness 
I sought my way among the mountains of letters which are daily 
shovelled on to the tables at the former Palais Electoral, now 
given over to the Prisoners of War Agency of the International 
Red Cross Gommittee Three thousand five hundred persons 
work there and at the other buildings occupied by the Committee, 
and its twenty-six auxiliary sections established in different 
towns of Switzerland, throughout the days and often at might as 
well The letters are from prisoners of war and civilian internees, 
and their families, asking the Red Cross where their beloved ones 
arc These men and women would be lost to the world, their 
mothers, wives, husbands and children if the Red Cross did not 
build a bridge of love between the lost ones and thar homes You 
see in this place hundreds of workers delving into the mountains 
of letters, trying to rewrite them into an International Red Cross 
letter of twenty-five words What can you say in a night-letter 
telegram? Ihey know what to say, giving not only names and 
places and needs of those missed, but usiny that grammar of love 
which 1s understood all the world over The way from one bel- 
liagerent country to the others is hermetically closed It 1s a lost 
horizon ‘The Red Cross enjoys that world-wide confidence which 
enables it to open a small door 1n the walled-up frontiers through 
which to pass good news if the missing ones are still alive Their 
messages mM iy not contain a re-write of the stories of misery, or 
broken hmbs, of countless sad experiences, of a mother’s craving 
or the cry of a boy for those he loves They have to write a few 
matter-of-fact sentences, and that 1s all—twenty-five words And 
yet by means of utmost concentration of words, they have 
evolved a stylistic diplomacy which enables them to charge those 
words with deepest meaning They can heal breaking hearts by 
saying only ‘‘Sull here and loving you”’ or ‘‘Home, sweet home!” 

Talking with these workers of human charity at the Inter- 
national Committee, I felt that they had become better men and 
women because they were having the opportunity, as never 
before, to share the tragedy of unknown soldiers, mothers and 
children, the sufferang of ther fellows in the human family 
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But I also talked with those who carry the burden of running 
this enormous concern of charity which, during these four years 
of war, has grown into the biggest 1mporting, warehousing and 
exporting enterprise in the world These directors, men and 
women, know many a sleepless night filled with anxious ques- 
tions How to guide the Red Cross across an ocean of difficulties, 
past cliffs of political obstacles, through a wilderness of diplo- 
matic jealousies and rancours, clear of the abyss of wartime 
hatred and vengeance How to find the financial means, how to 
transport food to closed countries, where to buy it, how to get 
50,000 pairs of spectacles to those who need them, millions of 
books to the spiritually and intellectually starving, how to avoid 
the diplomatic mines bestrewing the way between the willing 
heart and the accomplishment of the hugest rehef work in 
history 

At the Agency the mountains of letters tcll their own story, but 
you enter other departments and offices of the headquarters in 
Geneva unable to guess at what the piles of documents that fill 
them mean They may be reports of the International Com- 
mittee’s delegates, who have visited the prisoncrs in their camps, 
the sick and wounded in the lazarets and hospitals of many 
lands Wherever men have lost their liberty and are kept be hind 
barbed wire, there 1s suffering to-day, hunger and loncliness, 
solitude and despair The delegates visit them wherever they are, 
even at the ends of the earth, I myself, being a member of the 
(Ecumenical Chaplaincy Committee, saw some prisoner-of-war 
camps in America by special permission of the Provost-Gcneral 
The delegates examined all the conditions of life in captivity, 
sampled their food, heard all complaints, and intervened for their 
welfare and protection These ambassadors of compassion and 
charity, whether they know it or not, literally fulfil Christ’s 
commandment to “visit those who are in prison’”’ Sometimes 
they fly thousands of miles to share part of the prisoners’ suffer- 
ings, in order that on their return they may voice the claims of 
what remains of human hfe and dignity in the most unfortunate 
As a result of such reports, arrangements may be made to 
repatnate those whose state of health or degree of mutilation 
makes them unfit for further participation in the war 

The Geneva Convention of 1929, which 18s the basis of the 
Agency’s work, concerned only prisoners of war properly so 
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called But the avalanche of suffering which came down upon 
civihan internees soon became so intolerable that the Inter- 
national Committce found it necessary to extend its activity to 
this category of war victims as well, although this meant a wider 
application of the Convention’s terms than was legally recognised 
by all governments 

It 1s smpossible to follow these communications from eountry 
to country without realising the responsibility entailed by an 
activity which often involves life-and-death consequences The 
visitor carrics away a lesson from the view of the innumerable 
files in the Agency's offices, the card-index of over fifteen million 
cards teaches him what accuracy and conscientiousness even in 
smallest details really signify In recording a date of birth or a 
Chrisuan name, for instance, for a file which contains two 
thousand curds for is many different men bearing such common 
names as Jean Martin, Hans Meyer or John Smith Here one may 
observe the ubiquity of the moril problem, present wherever 
men are faithful in little things and so are able to do great ones 
uf they have a conscience and are iware of their responsibility, 
not so much in the reconstruction of the world order, but in 
preserving the precise alphabetic al order of names, or in accur- 
ately copying a Chinese word whose meaning they do not know 

We go from room to room in various private and public build- 
ings of Genev 1, now given over to the Red Cross, watching an 
army of love and mercy silently at their work The thousands of 
girls and women at their different tasks seem to represent the 
three great women whose presence seems almost tangible among 
them Penclope, whose thoughts roamed over seas and foreign 
lands in search of her husband lost, not in a prisoners’ camp, but 
in other fetters, keeping herself free against his return by undoing 
at mght what she had woven during the day These Penelopes, 
working for other women s husbands, work to knit up again what 
the war has bloodily undone The second woman 1s another 
Greek, Antigone, saying, ‘I am here, not to hate, but to love 
with you” The third is Florence Nightingale, whose work 
resembled that of the Red Cross, and was done in the same spint 
Her genius of love ht a hight of love that burns in many hearts 
that feel the woes of mankind to-day 

But the presiding spirit 1s, of course, that of the founder of the 
Red Cross movement, Henr: Dunant Struck by the visions of 
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horror witnessed on the battlefield of Solferino, where some forty 
thousand wounded lay helpless after the battle, he was mspuired 
with the idea of a work of mercy and charity, and founded the 
incomparable movement we know En:ghty years after, he 1s stall 
present, and the watchword of the women of Solferino, ‘‘ Tutts 
Jratell:'’”’—“All brothers!’’—still seems to echo through the 
rooms where the word “enemy” 1s unknown, but only sick and 
wounded or imprisoned soldiers and civilians, all suffering human 
beings, and all alke Dunant called his book out of which the 
Red Cross arose, A Memory cf Solferino That call to mercy was, 
however, less a recollection, looking backward, than a prophetic 
vision of the future, and I see its embodiment in my progress 
through these halls of charity 

I am received by members of the International Red Cross 
Committee, who give their thoughts and years of their lives to 
find solutions to such thorny questions as these How can we save 
human lives? What can be done for the wounded and the 
prisoners of war? How can we knock at the human heart to 
awaken an ever deeper and wider sympathy and—harder still— 
find a breach in the inaccessibility of governments and military 
high commands, through which they may be reminded that even 
enemies are members of the human family? In the divers depart- 
ments over which these heads of the institution preside, I discern 
the best elements of the Swiss spirit united here into a work of 
peace, a veritable league of mercy for the nations and the untold 
milhons who would be forgotten in their helplessness, but for the 
creative and far-reaching imagination which reaches out into the 
dark chaos of the world, and, hke the Good Samaritan, goes out 
to help the despairing captive overlooked in a corner of his camp, 
or the anxious father without news of his family, from whom 
thousands of miles divide him 

It 1s a wonderful experience to hear these directors of the work 
explain how the same technical means which work destruction 
are employed here for the saving of life the telegraph, sending out 
orders of compassion across the world, railways and ships bring- 
ing the wounded home and carrying food to starving countries, 
such as Greece, the aeroplanes that take the delegates overseas, 
the diplomatic technique which, by telling the terrible truth 
about human suffering, kindles a spark of compassion even in the 
hard hearts of soldiers, so that the war-lords consent to the 
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doing of works of love where the horrors of war have passed 

During my visit to this eighth wonder of the world, the Inter- 
national Red Cross surrounded by an ocean of blood and tears, 
I stood for quite a moment watching the Thomas Watson 
machines accomplish a work of the spimit, as though somewhere 
their mechanical fingers were being steered by a steel brain, or by 
invisible steel hearts, helping the human workers to keep order 
in the card-index’s countless files 

It seemed to me that we passed through nearly every depart- 
ment of human life and work, as I was led through the hundreds 
of rooms One after another, every ficld seemed to be exploited 
there technical ingenuity, transport, social research, linguistic 
seminary, cfliciency engineering, medical art, psychology, 
education, internationalism in love and mercy, international law, 
diplomacy of 1 new type, higher politics carried beyond the 
classic definition as “the art of possibilities”? to an ‘“‘art of impos- 
sibilities”, administrative skill, propaganda for humanitarianism, 
scientific management, rescarch into the mysteries of the human 
heart 

And as I listened to my friend of many ye irs, Mix Huber, who 
is the President of the institution, I realised how intumately this 
eghth wonder of the world was bound up with those highest 
moral principles which underly all human activity Even a kind 
of lay theology belongs to it, appealing to all thosc who feel that 
no good work can be done unless a metaphysical or religious 
impulse of love inspires it, a sentiment of indisputable responsi- 
bility towards God and men, a faith in the necessity and victory 
of a redeeming Powcr which his found its most cloquent symbol 
in the incomparable puable of the Good Samaritan The book 
here introduced has the Good Samarttan for its utle and 1ts theme, 
itis Max Huber’s personal witness to the spint in which he 1s 
duecting the International Red Cross Committee 

Max Huber was once an eminent professor of international law, 
for years a member of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague, and for some ume its President In his 
capacity as jurisconsult, he experienced the tragedy of the break- 
down of internauonal law under the pressure of the war Law 
proved itself of insufficient strength to maintain the nations in a 
tellowship of peoples. Man-made, the product of mere human 
intelligence, 1t could also be destroyed by man Would science 
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prove a stronger tie? Was knowledge enough, acquaintance with 
the laws of Nature, to hold mankind together in a perfect society 
based upon “‘ratio” and an immanent order m human relations? 
Were even human love and svmpathy enough to build that firm 
and lasting bridge between men of varying characters cultures, 
morals, races and 1¢lhrions? Had this human love—which Plato, 
in his immortal myth of eros, calls a great demon or demigod— 
that higher binding power within it which transforms separ ite 
individuals into members of a holy communion, a fellowship of 
human brethren, so that tn tamcs of extreme misery ind heart- 
destroying conflicts they would still stand together? 

To the human ide ilism and optumistic Utop: nism that would 
have answcicd all these questions in the affirmative, the wir gave 
a brutal denial It seemed to prove that min can kill, but cannot 
love At any rate, human love, eros, 15 not endowed with dominion 
over those principalities and powers, the demoniac passions ind 
fears which overwhelm the instincts of human kindliness ind 
crush the humin heart whenever it ple ses them to exercise their 
evil thrall 

Confronted, as a human he ut and a 4a Christian man, with 
these stark realities, Max Huber understood that war is the in- 
cvitable end to which men must come tf left to themselves, the 
end to which those human (all coo human) ficulties, acquisitions 
and delusions which constitute the hfe and work of mankind 
inevitably lead He went even further He realised that not even 
the most powerful bulwark of goodwill, rdministrative genius ind 
the organisation of human forces tor good would be great or solid 
enough to withstand the assaults of the demoniic powers un- 
leashed by war, whose aim 1s to destroy whitever human mind 
has thought, human heuirts have felt and human hands have 
built ‘This would be the case of the Red Cross he saw, unless it 
was anumited by a divine principle and power, the wonderful 
efforts would become a mcre soulless machinery of efficiency, a 
termite hill filled with orderly humane activities, but only a 
feeble rampart of benevolence and abstract idcals to set against 
an avalanche of dynamic destruction and ruthless, satanic pur- 
poses He clearly understood how little reliance could be placed 
upon idealism and utopianism, with their man-bound imagina- 
tion and illusions concerning human possibilities 

Where man comes to an end, he 1s on the look-out for higher 
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divine forces Where he has to fight like Jacob with that dark 
angel of the night, he too may say, “I will not let thee go except 
thou bless mc ” And so Max Huber stood, facing the fight with 
the forces of evil, and discovered that in the night of despair and 
utmost misery, hatred and famine, the divine forces do not 
abandon man They are with him wherever he 1s willing to 
accept and yield to them 

He realised the presence of those healing, redemptive, uplifting 
forces of which the gospel of Jesus Christ 1s witness Not so much 
in a theological doctrine or an abstract system of ethical obliga- 
tions, but in an act of that higher Love which 1s not the eros of 
human relations, but the divine agape which 1s the revelation of 
God’s love itself It 1s one manifestation of the supernatural 
trinity, Faith, Love and Hope, of that Power which St Paul 
praised as the highest among them, and to which Dante attri- 
buted even the power ‘‘che muove i sole e Valtre stelle,’ which moves 
the sun and all the other stars 

Ihe best of what is done at the Red Cross remains invisible 
It as the meticulous ¢xactatude with which the daily work 1s done, 
the orderliness which must be in the mind before 1t 18 in the files, 
the effort of the human heart, the passion of aiding unknown 
persons Such is the faith that underlies all those activities Such 
is the background of that trinscendental element from which 
this work of love and mercy derive the creative impulse by which 
it moves 

i very thinking visitor to the Red Cross in Geneva must have 
it borne in upon him that organisation, administration, planning, 
imagination, assiduity and zcal—that 1s to say, the enthusiasm 
and ability of men and women by themselves—would be power- 
less to accomplish such a muacle of mercy in a world which 
seems the incarnation of all that is the reverse of love, reason 
and morality 

Max Huber knows much about the invisible background of 
his work He does not care to talk of 1t, and anxiously avoids in- 
troducing into the Red Cross sphere anything that might suggest 
the divisions of party, political differences, metaphysical trends 
and confessional or ecclesiastical divergencies So scrupulously 
neutral is his leadership that the International Committee has 
sometimes had to face criticism for over-cautiousness in certain 
problems of importance But to Max Huber the principle of 
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neutrality, which was the goal towards which Switzerland itself 
consciously evolved through four hundred years of struggle, 
means, as to the Swiss in general, something deeper and more 
affirmative than 1s usually understood For the citizens of the 
Confederation, neutrality 1s not, as most people beheve, a kind 
of negative abstinence from taking up any definite position, a 
codified inactivity, but, on the contrary, it 1s a vocation of 
activity, as in the case of the Red Cross, a keeping free to render 
higher service in the name of a higher principle that of humanity, 
for instance The Red Cross could not fulfil its function if it did 
not place itself upon a level above the 1mmediate purposes of a 
belligerent nation It 1s not called upon to decide the rights and 
wrongs of political or miltary strategv with their definite, con- 
crete aims, nor even of moral issues which secm to demand 
evaluations and reactions 

But the highest principles point towards etermity Their final 
victory 1s not assured to-day or to-morrow, by human attitudes, 
or at a given moment, any more than (rod’s judgment matures in 
man s time, in hours or days He lets the sun rise upon good and 
evil men, upon the just and the unjust, and reserves ultimate 
decisions until Judgment Day, the ultumate triumph of His justice 
and mercy [he absolute 1s silent, but it has the last word, though 
it may be not until the end of tame The world 1s relative and 
therefore impatient, the state ments and verdicts it pronounces are 
for time, not for eternity 

This principle which underhes the work of the Red Cross was 
apparent to Max Huber His vision 1s not bounded by the fore- 
ground, which 1s acuvity for the relief of human suffering, 
wounded soldiers, diplomatic demarches, food-ships, organisation, 
the human (all too human), and its ubiquity are not, in his view, 
the essentials of the work He sees beyond these immediate human 
aims and facts, considcring them as means to a higher end which 
cannot be expressed in the articles of a treaty or in programmes 
of work, but only in a confession of faith The entire work 1s but 
an instrument for the attainment of a higher spiritual level, from 
which war 1s seen in its true and hideous character, as an evil 
power of the nether hfe, compelling men to hate, kill and destroy, 
whilst the higher law commands them to love, ama et fac quod 
os 

Not everybody may have this vision Officially it would not be 
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that of the Red Cross as an organisation essentially secular in 
character, with no creed or transcendental philosophy, but only 
the guiding principle of unlimited loyalty towards the institu- 
tion’s code An organisation, whatever 1t may be, cannot, but an 
individual, if he has mental and spiritual grasp enough, can stand 
between the two poles of life’ the pragmatism of everyday exist- 
ence, and the spiritual transccndentalism of religious belief 

The cducation and carecr of Max Huber had prepared this 
attitude As the son of an old Zunch family, he grew up with a 
comprehension of democratic values which are those upon which 
the Swiss Confederation has stood for seven hundred years, with 
its device, All for one, one for all’ At the university, law 
attracted him, perhaps bec wuse he alrcady sensed its double, 
polar nature Taw serves mon in them immediite needs, but as an 
aspect of abstract yusuce, its transcendental basis 1s always in 
evidence As the Swiss Government s legal counsel and expert in 
international law, as well ius in his capacity as delegate to the 
League of Nations, Max Huber had ample opportunity of com- 
puaing the concrete, secular reality of international relations with 
the adeal of yustice itself Lace to face with political, legal and 
soaal endeivours on the practical plinc, and the vision of a 
better human order on the ideal one, he wis awue that only a 
transcendent Will could bring the human effort to fruition in its 
own duc time 

This conce puon of things mikes he as y demands upon a man’s 
conscience, as Max Huber felt more thin ever when, in 1930, he 
rolinquished the Hague Court to preside over the International 
Red Cross Committee in Geneva The forme: charge had been 
a unique prcpar ation for the new one, for it had given him much 
knowledge of men and thei trates, legal methods and their 
stumbling-blocks, and diplomauc forms and usage All these 
things uc indispensable knowledge to the head of what may be 
called an Internation ul Court of Non-Arbitration, since the Red 
Cross is not there to decide between right and wrong, but to do 
whatever may be done for suffering humanity, whether night or 
wrong 

Thus Max Huber came into his new field of action equipped, 
not only wath the technical shill acquired in administrative and 
consultative functions and an unusual experience in international 
law and diplomacy, but also with a specifically Swiss conception 
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of international service, and the admirably Christian capacity to 
do visible things 1n the light of a vision of invisible, greater things 
beyond—that 1s to say, with faith in the true end ind destination 
of all human 1.ms ind aspirations 

As to the Red Cross he his expressed this faith in the present 
work, his personal interpictation of the prrable of the Good 
Samaritan, which holds, for him, the true philosophy of his great 
task Init he has found all counsel ind all example in the giving 
of ud to sufferers, without distinction 1s to thea nationality, creed 
or race 

But there is more than t mere personal confession in’ these 
reflections on the gospel of Jesus Christ, its religious effort to 
find an ethic for i. humanitarniin work ind it theology for this 
ethics The author perceives itn the fundament ul factor of God s 
Love, revealed in the message of Jesus Christ: Its a lay theology 
which nevertheless touches it more thin one point some of the 
moot problems of contempor try moral ind religious thought 

Max Huber s theology 1s nothing less thin an attempt to prove 
that human goodwill ind charity, even where the spirit of the 
tames seems to lend their activities an essentially temporal ch ur ac- 
ter, are yet the emanations of Christiin faith Ihis was true of 
Henn Dunant, born ind bred amidst Christian influences, even 
though the libcralistic nature of the times cused him to ruse his 
movement upon 21 secular foundition This Christiin source of 
Dunant’s great enterprise 1s more clearly discerned by Max 
Huber than it has been by churchmen, who have often failed to 
distinguish between the Christian bisis of Red Cross work and 
the temporal appearance which its organisation and actions hive 
had to assume 

Touching but lghtly upon the sociological and historical 
aspects of his theme, the author penetrates immediately into 
Jesus’ narrative of the Good Samaritan He finds thereim a 
theology of unconditional love, or, even more than a theology, a 
practical guide to the right way of life, given in the command- 
ment, ‘‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’ —“‘ 4ma et fac quod vis’ in 
St Augustine’s wonderful condensed version of the text This 
commandment receives a deeper symbolical meaning as soon as 
the Chnistian reahses the hidden relationship between suffering 
and Christianity, the perception of which reveals to him God, 
incognito, present in the Sufferer upon the Cross of Golgotha 
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Therein that supreme Love appears, not as a moral injunction, 
but as the simple and stupendous fact that Love 1s, and that 
where it 18 it works unconditionally, not with utilitarian or 
egoistic purpose, but as an inexhaustible manifestation of the 
supernatural Power that binds God to man, and man to his 
brethren, by means of an absolutely pure and selfless action 

This raises the question of the relationship between the ethics 
of individuals and that of institutions Even where institutions 
have secularised that Love and made it an autonomous human 
principle, the author 1s convinccd that ‘‘no reform whose 
authors arc not intimately conscious of what 1s meant by direct, 
personal service wall ever strike root in those depths whence 
comes the power to live and prosper Whoever cannot reach the 
understanding that when all 1s said and done the uncalculating 
gift of selfs the only thing that counts, will be deficicnt in that 
final earnestness without which great social planning can neither 
be conceived nor executed ’? Lven where an institution 1s secular, 
tas well to remember, therefore, that its transcendental roots are 
ina divine personal ict such as Dunant s own But in the case of 
the Red Cross, its Christian character can only be revealed in the 
personal attitude of such members and collaborators who look 
upon their service as Christians 

From this fundamental view, Huber deduces certain ethical 
problems of Red Cross work, they arc no less vahd for the work 
of other institutions Indeed, 1t would be a good thing if other 
instituuuions as well would make then own confession of faith in 
charitable labours, ind not assume that the nced 1s fully met by 
the Red Cross only and the few other international organisations 
engaged in war rchef Provision should be made for all to main- 
tain those personal contacts of charity through which alone the 
great principle of love can be expressed in an encounter as an 
act of faith 

The Red Cross as an organisation has won the universal confi- 
dence of governments and nations Ihe present interpretation of 
the Red Cross spirit may open up a new avenue of confidence 
towards the Red Cross on the part of the world’s Christian 
Churches Huber clearly distinguishes between neutrality, 
which 1s of the relative world, and the spint of Love which 1s of 
the order absolute, set forth in the Bible, ‘“‘the book of Decision 
for God or against Hun ” No one will grasp this distinction better 
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than the Chnstian Churches They themselves hve with ther 
absolute message in the midst of a relative world, and therefore 
stand in the same polarity or dialectical situation in which Max 
Huber finds himself on the one hand as a Christian, and on the 
other as being responsible for one of the largest neutral organisa- 
tions in the world It 1s an article of our faith that the great, 
invisible army marching to the command of Love will overcome 
the armies marching, in this 1nd every other war, to a command 
which 1s the denial of that ercat Principle 

The continuance of the International Committee’s work 1s in 
uself an act of faith For it his no regular or assured source of 
income behind it, no official protection by any government All 
its world-wide contacts are the fruit of well-earned trust, the 
reward of a wholly disinterested and incorrupuble activity 

It 1s not inappropriate to mention here that the focusing of this 
work in Switzerland and Geneva 16 not an accident A> the 
country of its origin, Swatzerlind his 1 special historic relation- 
ship with the Red Cross, but there exists uso an inner, spiritual 
kinship between the movemcnt and this country which, by 
Gods Grace, his so fir been spared the horrors of war and 
allowed to remain a place of peace Lhe Swiss people, striving for 
centurics towards neutrality in the highcst tnd most constructive 
me ining of the term, has an intimate wffinity with the Red Cross 
Our international function par excellence 1s not simply to protect 
the Alpine passes, but to serve, to help where need calls, to keep 
open paths of goodwill and aid to all and thus prepare a better 
co-operation of the nations Divided by wars, their differences of 
race, language and religion insurmountable barriers, they have 
not yet found a way to live peaceably together If the Swiss 
people, by God’s Grace, learnt how to do it, the spirit of the 
gospel and the example of the Good Samaritan may have some- 
thing to do with it Switzerland belicves that it has received its 
high mandate as a mark of confidence, and regards as its greatest 
privilege the exercise of the high office of love and service to 
which 1t has been called during all recent wars 

The Churches of Chnist in the city of Geneva, which harbours 
sO many international organisations, are fully aware of the 
unique oppertunities which co-operation with so many works of 
help and mercy mean to them It1s to them a visible test, showing 
that love 1s wider in scope than all ecclesiastical or theological 
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formul#, and that Christian love sometimes goes incognito for a 
token of God’s mercy offered even to a world of horrors, waiting 
for that world’s conversion, in order that all may be united in His 
Love 
ADOLF KELLER, 
Director of the European 
Central Office for Inter-Church Atd 
GsENFVA, SWIT7FRI AND 


November 1st, 1943 
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PRFFACF 


In arur enrorcrp QUIFT and idleness of conv ilescence, the 
author of these reflections could at last fulfil his long-telt need 
to come to 1 clear ind final understanding of what, for himself, 
were the ultimate foundations of a work to whluch, tor fifteen 
veirs, much of his tame hid been devoted ind for some years 
past almost the whole of his remaining strength 

The prges in which this meditation as set down we of vu purely 
personal nature and im no way express the views of in institution 
It the author’s thought wis focused upon the Red Cross, it wis 
simply because the position entrusted to him there has brought 
him the experiences ind pliced him before the oppressive 
problems with which he tries Conclusions in this cssity, as he has 
hid to do since the beginning of his Red Cross work and wall have 
to do ull the end of the chapter Again, for himself, personally 

Owing to the curcumstance that ano all ats anstatutuons and 
actions the Red Cross desires to be, ind must be, absolutely 
neutral pohtically rehgiously ind with regird to all other ways 
of hfe, Chistian circles sumetumes gain the impression that it 
has : pirucular moral system of its own, ind, as it were, pisses 
Chrisuanity by 

Lhe Red Cross does embody an ethical idea that of help for 
the sufferer whoever he may be, even for our cnemy Above all 
it stands for the org amised act of aid The people working together 
under its emblem approach their service with the inne: strength 
and consciousness of responsibility derived from their dee pest 
personal convicuons, and the writer be heves that those for whom 
the Christian faith 1s the base on which life stands are especially 
able to discern in Red Cross work a task in keeping with ther 
Lord’s summons to them 

The most various standpoints of philosophical and _ religious 
thinking and human experience may lead us to the Red Gross 
idea, to the moral principle tn visible form and the deed it implies 
and demands But the parable of the Good Samaritan which 1s 
placed for us at the very centre of the Gospel brings home that 
idea with such depth and power that it seems admissible to 
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assume that an interpretation of Red Cross work in the hght of 
Scripture might meet with understanding beyond the sphere of 
a strictly Christian conception of cthics Here if anywhere, 
because the relicf of suffering 1s at issue This gives the author 
reason to hope that those Red Cross workers whose religious or 
philosophic views are not his own, may also find in his con- 
siderations something for their use amidst the cares and dis- 
appointments, the doubts and fatigues of our common work 

As the Samaritan gave thc example, and as the Red Cross 
requires, help is given without regard to the suffercr's identity 
So too the Red Cross sends out its appcal with an equal welcome 
for collaborators froin every point of the political, social, philo- 
sophical, religious and denominational universe The spirit of 
active aid should find its ¢xpression in the fact that those who 
answer that call unite in the accomphshment of a work that 
knows no personal distinctions of iny kind whatever An un- 
selfish understanding of others and a collaboration without 
reserve or prejudice are the natural consequence of that love of 
which the parable of the Samaritan as the ilustrauon 

In the message which he addressed to the Ipternational Red 
Cross Conference held in Lohio in 1934, the writer said 


The Red Cross knows that whoever labours, not for his 
own well-bemg but his fellow mans, draws the power and the 
urge to do so from his conscience ind an mmost sense of 
responsibility The Red Cross is not called upon to trespass 
upon these last) ind most sacred preserves of the spirit’ It as 
therefore bound to remain neutral in matters touching personal 
behet This as not the neutrality of indifference, but of deep 
and true respect 7! 


M H 
November, 1942 


1CL the writers The Red Crass Principles and Problems (Zurich 1941), pp 61 
ef seg: The volume contains addresses and arucles covering the cored from 
1928 to 1941 
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FUNDAMENTAL QUFSITIONS 


Tae wuman BEING HAs the faculty of perceiving himself is 
an entity with in existence of its own in the infinity of spice, 
and in time without end This engenders in him the question 
whether there is any sense in hfe, or none Such sense as it might 
hive, however, cin only be received from some point outside the 
single, separate existence, and independent of at The mkling 
that life 1s, or might perchance be, chuged with me ining 
inevitably brings in its trun another question touching the 
employment of its brief term which runs out irrevocably with 
every hour (All action, all repose, every cask that claims us, must 
take their mcasure from the ultamiate signific ane of lite stselff 

For the Christian, the very fulcrum of hfe the fact that it has 
inhcrent meaning Its span he conceives as a fragment of time 
set in the midst of eternity, its ruling principle the cre ature’s 
responsibility to its Creator for all that itis ind docs, concrete 
in the tenet that cach man is his brother s keeper F verything 
done or Icft undone, and consequently Red Cross work as well, 
is thus brought into the hight of ats relation to divine order and 
commandment From these every activity derives not alone its 
validity and purpose, but also its position in the sum total of 
powers invested in cach individual tor the fulfilment of his allotted 
task, and he will be required to account for his use of them So, 
in the lives of many men and women, Red Cross work claims a 
place at the expense of time legitimately devoted to affairs or 
leisure, it even enters into rivalry with the precious labours of 
the scholar and the artist 

In the Christian faith, the world appears as a mighty diptych, 
its pancls joined and overtowcred by the Cross ‘Twolold, it 
represents the state of inner conflict in which, because of the rift 
that runs through all creation, every soul must work out 1ts 
salvation One panels bright this is the world of creative energy, 
as God, fashioning man 1n His image, gave it to him for dominion 
and the perfecting of his life and spirit within the framework of 
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the divine plan The other panel 1s dark it 1s the world of suffer- 
ing and death For even when the nations are not, as now, 
arraycd against one another in a struggle for mutual destruction, 
the world of darkness 1s vast beyond imagining Nature inflicts 
a part of this distress through sickness and disaster, but greater 
and more grinding by far 1s the suffering which men themselves, 
through lust for power, lovelessness, indifference and incom- 
prehcnson, inflict upon one another and themselves 


And vet) no less thin its shining counterpart, the lightless 
panel of the world, wath ats dreadful and incalculable woe, 1s to 
the glory of God Por suffering as the means by which He brings 
the sufferer to the maturity of a higher life, through pain and 
tribulation He bids us have for one another the love that secketh 
notitsown Phat call embraces the work that 1s to do both in 
ind for the Red Cross Not that there arc not many other 
Chantics whose objectis to help the sick, the wounded and the 
starving the Jonely the amprisoncd, and those who have been 
torn apart from thea loved ones With all these other works of 
humin sympathy, Red Cross work has a great deal in common, 
but an virtue of ats ams and origin, it has also something peculiar 
fo rtscll What lends atime ung for the Christian engaged im it 
is the existence, in the world of human misery of the divine law 
of love 


The Christian faith as a personal relauonship of trust and 
Obedichce as between man and God imphes a lke relationship 
as between man ind man bouth stands in no direct connection 
with ansutudgions, but with the spimtual attitude of those who 
workin them, is manifested in the manner and mouves of thar 
labour Doubtless an insutution, government, poliucal party, 
business cnterprise or org inisiuion for the prop ig iuon of an idea 
or any other purpose might be such as to exclude a Ghrisuan s 
partaicip iuion m iton account of the aums it pursues or the methods 
itemploys But even whrre the question of {uth seems not to be 
involved, or where the Christian view 1s rather conformed to than 
offended (in the Red Cross, for instance, which 1s based on the 
idea of aid for all in need, be they friend or foe)—nay, even in an 
avowedly Christian institution—the single factor upon which 
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everything depends 1s the personal attitude, the spirit in which 
each service is performed 

This personal quality which 1s of the essence of Christian 
ethics, 1s shown most clearly in what the Christian s neighbour 
meanstohim Astranger 1s lying injured by the 10 idside, and the 
Good Simaritan tikes it upon himself to succour him To day 
such rehef has grown beyond all possibility of direet contact 
between most of the helped ind then helpers vet it remaime 
indispensable that these acti ities should be as that one wis 

Not the deed s outward seeming nor its dechred design, but 
its intrinsic motive lends or demics it value and this is true for 
works of aid as for all else [he libourer being worthy of his hire, 
no work forfeits its moral dignity through ensuring the worker 8 
livelthood Where there is sacrifice, there as proof of earnest 
intention but nothing more, sacrifice assuch being not cquiy vent 
to that spirit of love through which done an oactas truly hallowed 


Speiking from the standpomt of Christin futh whatever as 
true for rehef work under the Red Cross holds good to the sume 
extent for similiar work done in other secular (ic) not specifically 
Christin: organisations rendering aid to sufferers of every kind 
And to inimmensely greater cxtent iat true for imstitutions that 
look upon ther tasks as asersvaice required of thern by Jesus Christ 
By reason of ats Origin ind the special conditions to which it 1s 
subject. the Red Cross is neutral in religion, and must alw tys 
remam so Whether the charitable motives that) prompt. its 
collaborators participation are of relgious or other mspir ition, 
is thar exclusively personal affur shut in the slenee of cach 
conscience and, for the sake of the cause, never outwardly 
stressed Nevertheless, the cause has i vital interest in the matter, 
since, in the last analysis, there can be no truc devotion to any 
task savc in a profound certainty concerning thit which, for each 
of us according to his way of thought, constitutes the final 
meaning of life 

An attempt to interpret the bond between Christian faith and 
the Red Cross must of necessity lack cogency exce pt to those who 
make that faith the mainspring of thar lives Faith 1s unassign- 
able, everyone who would have 1t must get it for himself What 
it means 1s that one has been caught up in a direct encounter 
with God, and 1s henceforth beyond the reach of rationalistic 
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argument from other premises God’s commandment represents 
to the belicver’s mind a revelation of the umeless in the world of 
time, something outside the strcam of evolution Reason cannot 
take it apart for analysis It 1s indifferent to result or absence of 
result, unaffected by the cbb and flow of events, and therefore 
independent of the fate of mstitutions, even those through which 
Christ 5 spirit as at work Io be founded on etermity 18 to have 
cast off time 

The Gospel, in ats reality, its truth and all-sufficiency, its near- 
noss ind relevance to hfe 1s a scaled book to all but those who 
hive been given the capacity to belicve, and ventured into the 
adventure of belief Certainly itas to these only that its words are 
the law and the strength by which they live But at the same time, 
the Pv angelio al vaew of a given actavity im the present case, the 
work done under the sign of the Red Cross- may have some 
perunence for the scepucal and the religiously indifferent also 
lor the question ato ruses namely, that of the real motives 
underlying Red Cross or other work of like nature-—1s one which 
believer, atheast and agnostic all necd to answer, and it 1s not 
unthinkable chat a light shed upon the spiritual basis of Christyan 
rcuon may help anon believer to see the foundations of his own 
mote clearly And just as faith, af at be a fact and not a mere 
figment of the intelicet) Cannot but lead to love and thence to 
service, Conversely the fact of a service done for love s sake may 
lead to the cncounter we call fauth 
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IHW} RID CROSS IN RELATION TO 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE LVOLUIION OF 
WLSTERN THOUGHT 


Ir, ON THE ONE HAND, 1 believer’s concern to bring the 
Red Cross into linc with the Gospel 1s a purely personal issue, on 
the other, the Red Cross itself, its idea function and influence, 
call for a study of its Christian associations from a different angle 
This would be to examine in how far Christian persons con- 
tuibuted towards its founding and determined its formation and 
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development, and to what extent the institution has its roots in 
Christiamtv, by which 1s meant the religious and moral ideas 
first propounded in the Scriptures and which have become an 
integral part of western culture To such historical and philo- 
sophical aspects of the question the ipproach as not personal, but 
in principle purely objective ! 

It 1s natural to begin an enquiry of the kind by asking what 
the motives were that impslled the founders to sponsor the 
original movement out of which the Red Cross uose And more 
particularly, what made Dunant, though alt uncquipped and 
unprepared, not only Ie up Ihe a truce Samaritan into the desper- 
ate breach at Solfermo but go further stall and never rest until 
he had mide that shittering experience known to the world aut 
large, in order that in future wars such unspeak uble distress 1s 
he had witnessed might not igi be so untmag ited 

There 1s no evidence to show thit Dunant ind his four triers 
who together with him brought the movernent into being, ever 
expressly connected then endeavour with the commindment to 
love ones neighbour as oneself Nothing suggests the least: in- 
tention on then part to give a Christian imprint to the general 
work for sick and wounded soldicts for which the inaugural 
Conference appealed On the contriry, the organi won was 
conceived from the outset as stinding upon a found ition which 
would make it accessible to all who cared to yom, without 
exception It wis in no sense Limited to the so culled Christian 
countries Neither was it a Church or otherwise specifically 
Christian body? that first took in hind the practical realisation 
of Dunant’s vision, but the quite undenomuniationtl Public 
Welfare Society of Geneva The emblem of the Red © ross is 1 
white field, chosen as the distinctive sign for the persons and 
establishments protected under the Geneva Conscntion, had no 
reference to the Cross of Christ, but was simply the Swiss national 
colours reversed And from the moment when the movement 
outgrew the Committee of the five Genevese and became the 
object of international congresses of experts and diplomatists in 


1Cf The Red Cross Principles and Problems The Red Cross Idea at the 
Present Time, p 50 

2A mission of definitely Chrnstian character was that of five Genevese 
students of theology who in response to an appeal sent out by the Egle de 
| Orataire, served on the Lombardian battlefields as carly as July, 185g (See 
the Revue Internationale de la Croix Rouge, December, 1939 No 252, p g88 ) 
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1863 and 1864, and national committees, precursors of to-day’s 
national Red Cross Societies, were founded gradually all over the 
world, certainly then there could be no question of a denomina- 
tional or even of a Christian bias The farther it progressed, the 
more emphatically neutral the Red Cross and the Geneva 
Convention wore secon to be, with regard to all political social and 
religious matters Lven the uniformity of the emblem was watved 
to let the Red Crescent replice the Red Cross for Mohammedan 
countries desirous of adhering to the movemcnt 

It would however be doing less thin justice to the facts were 
one to overlook the Christian fath by which the founders, Dunant 
especially were animated, or leave the movements early ¢n- 
vironment out of account It was no iceident that the Red Cross 
first saw the hght in Geneva, whose burgess spirit had been 
forged ain Calvin's active moral creed and which had behind it 
four centunes of unstiinang ud given to all manner of persecuted 
ind hudpressed souls from the Huguenots of the sixteenth 
century to the proscripts of Greek independence im the ninctecath 

In the case of General Dufour Dunant s most ¢mincnt associ- 
ate, Chistiin ethics may be safely assumed As for Dunant him- 
sclf who created the movement and gave it its first impetus, his 
campugn for the idea of voluntary ud to the wounded was a 
bund of apostolate There as plenty of evidence that as a voung 
min Christan thought had already shiped his personality, and 
in has old age embittered and disillusioned though he had 
become, and at daggers drawn with Church and society, he 
could sull dechuc | T have never wanted to be anvthing else 
than adisciaple of Jesus Christ” 

Dunant smother a woman who sincercly lived her Christianity 
ind upon whom the Revivalst movement had made a deep 
Mpression, teamed her son from infancy in the ways of her own 
prety She insisted puticularly upon help personally given to the 
needy ind forsaken ind Dunint spent much of his spare time 
as 1s youth befnending the prisoners in Geneva Penitentiary 
When the Young Mens Christian Association came into existence 
in 1851, he was one of the founders and remained its faithful 
champion for many years, not only in Geneva, but abroad In 
1864 he expressed the view that the orgamsation of spiritual 
assistance for wounded and sick soldiers should be entrusted to 
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It may therefore be taken for granted, in spite of the absence 
of documentary proof, thit Dunant, going uninvited and alone 
to the rescue of the wounded on the battleficld of Solferino, was 
inspired by a conscious Christian charity We know that through- 
out his astonishing subsequent ¢ impaign tor hns idea where the 
most extraordinary successes aw uted him he was imbued with 
the sense of accomplishing an ordained task } 

On the other hand, there 15 no doubt but that the move ment, 
as launched by the Committee of Five (Dunant Dutour, Moynier, 
Maunoir and Appn) wis s rictly secular an do relanously neutral 
in character, and advisedly so) To have made it otherwise would 
have been to limit its scope everywhere, ind rule out its chances 
of universal acceptance 

Removed from all religious uffiliations neither wus the move 
ment endowed by its founders in Genes aor ats sponsors elaewhere 
with any moral charter of its own which would hive placed it as 
it were in compeution to other wavs of life, not ubly the teachrag 
of the Chrisuan churches By ats non interference in mnatters of 
relagzon, the Red Cross his always left ats mnembers tree to aeck 
and find the motives of their collaboration in ther own con 
sciences according to thar religious or intellectual conce pions 
of custence Its own creed consists of the single principle of 
voluntary aid to war victims without distinction, whether cnemy 
or fnend 


IThus the Red Cross, in its entirety ind inits nationil org unis i 
tions, presents a sistible embodiment of the hurr amitiuiin ide rt 
What this word ‘humamty implies is the absolute acceptance 
of the axiom that every bang with « human counten ince as of 
intrinsic valuc, and never more surcly thin when he is weak and 
helpless, captive, in danger, deprived of humin rights, and poor 

It as true that the Romain Catholic Church, mainly through 
certain monastic orders and congregations, has de veloped a great 
and systematic charitable activity in continuous operation from 
the Middle Ages down to our own day But it was the period 
between the second half of the exghteenth and the second half 


1 Further to this topic cf Alexus Francois Le Berceau de la Croix Rouge (Paris, 
1918) and the same authors Henry Dunant His Life and Works (Revue 
Internationale de la Croix Rouge X Year March 1928) Fernand Gigons Henn 
Dunant, Schipfer des Roten Kreyzes, Ein borbild der Néchstenlebe (Zurich, 1942) 
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of the nineteenth centuries which saw the rise of the humanitanan 
idea in the Western world, through which it flowed hke a great 
river Many of the vast variety of forms which it assumed became 
permanent in powerful organisations, and even in international 
treatics 

It began in the eighteenth century with the demand for penal 
reform (Cesare de Becciria), the first attempt to humanise one 
of the most harrowing regions of human cruelty This cause was 
carried further during the following hundred years by pioneers 
of spiritual welfare work with convicted law-breakers (Llizabeth 
Fry, Mathilda Wrede) Before the eiphtecnth century was out, 
ancw ers had dawned in education (Heinrich Pestalozz), under 
which the child was not only to receave tuition in all the elements 
necessary to its mental growth, but also to be protected against 
brutal methods of instruction The ninctecnth ccontury heard the 
cry for the suppression of the slive tride and when the Congress 
of Vienna made its appeal for aboliuon, it was che first tume that 
diplomacy and international liw had ever been invoked 1n con- 
nection with a humanitarian idea 

The appearance of Harmet Beecher Stowe s Uncle Tom's Cabin 
lent decisive impetus to the movement which finally obtained 
emanapiwon i America and Africa) In connection with all 
these tendencies, socialism has its plice as a highly important and 
far reaching factor, not.as a political theory and class movement, 
but as an awakener of consciences with regard to the property- 
less members of society and thar great hardships From the 
attempt to create a general conce puon of sick-nursing according 
to the model set by Florence Nightingale and the Protestant 
diaconate, a strught line leads to the Red Cross 

Though individual army surgeons and generals of the seven- 
geenth ind eighteenth centuries hid done much tor the better 
treatment of the wounded, Hlorence Nightingale’s experiences in 
the Crimea and Henm Dunant’s at Solferino showed up the 
unimaginable neglect and callousness that reigned in the army 
medical services of even the great Powers at that ume It 1s also 
striking to observe that up to the cnd of the nineteenth century, 
a typical decorative feature of the pompous equestrian portraits 
of princes and generals was that of the wounded and dying 
soldiers with nobody taking anv notice of them, bestrewing the 
battlefields in the foreground or backgrqund of the composition 
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How great and widespread was the readiness to welcome 
Dunant’s ideas was proved by the fervour with which his Memory 
of Solferino was received, a book which, hke Unele Tom’s Cabin, 
called so powerful a movement into being that its vehemence 
overcame the cautiousness of governments, and forced them to 
take unprecedented action 


True to the time-honoured rule that every pernod judges ats 
immediate predecessors with ingratitude and iyustice, it is the 
fashion nowadays to condemn the Age of Rcason on account of 
Its ingenuously optimistic «stimite of human nature, and the 
nineteenth century on account of its having mechanised the world 
and all it contained 

Whilst bringing these chirges it would be a grave mistake not 
to pay due attention to the moral significance of the movements 
we have all too summarily ind incompletely enumerated here 
For hardlv any other epoch in history has anything compar able 
to show 1m the way of humanitariin ¢ffort, or can furnish such 
evidence of 1 profound general consciousness of min’s respons- 
ibility for his fellows 

Up to a certun point, these cthical ventures were, in their 
beginnings, ¢«xperuments made by individual Christians, and 
Christian groups muntained them afterw ards, wholly or partly, 
to mention only the Catholic Caritts, the Protestant diaconate 
and Home Mission, the Salvation Army, the Red Cross, the 
Society of Fricnds ‘Quakers), and the Young Mens Christian 
Association But taken all in all, the great humanitarian phe- 
nomenon of which they form 1 part is not religious but definitely 
temporal, a character imposed upon it by the intellec \ual climate 
of the times, and, moreover, the prerequisite of its extension to 
all spheres of society and all the countnes of the world Many of 
the tasks through which it was expressed had been undertaken 
largely in earher ages when the West was still the corpus Christ- 
tanum and, outwardly at any rate, Christian throughout 

The Churches, however, not unhke the priest and the Levite 
in the parable of the Samaritan, passed by many a task, ignoring 
it, when they would have done better to discern in it a call from 
God, whose Kingdom :1t was their duty to realise on earth And 
as the world then fell away from them more and more, the strong 
ethical tide began to mse, bringing m its various movements, 
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most of which inevitably assumed the aspect of wordly human- 
ism,! with more or less accent upon their essentially non-religious 
character 

And yet notwithstanding all this, the actual well-spring from 
which thev flowed out over the world was the spiritual endow- 
ment of Christianity which, in the course of ages, had become 
the pith ind marrow of all Western thought It 1s questionable 
whether these movements could still endure on and on, were they 
not fed from that decp and often unsuspected source as well as 
by the living Christian faith of some of their adherents 


Now the Red Cross, in so far as it forms part of the great 
cthical movement whose character, as has been shown, was 
essentially non religious, has no rule or code peculiar to itself 
Phis ats relimous neutrality would obviously exclude Under its 
camblem at gathers together all those who wish to participate in 
us different services especially ats first and chicf one for war 
victims ampclicd by very various mouves to perform a sclfsame 
ict of aud 

Phe roads that can dead to the Red Cross are many indeed 
lor its work in the national ficdld) patriotic fllowship and social 
responsibility arc an evident: ind powcarful motave Others are 
found moa philosophy or rehgion of comp ission, in 2 sentument 
of reverence for humioun life, and agian oan the idea of chiv alry 
Which Inds the strong respect the weak for the sake of their 
common humanity coven the disarmed and vanquished enemy 
Asan all things consider ions of mere expedicncy may be the 
determining factor, and the Red Cross be looked upon as the 
most idequate means by which to ensure humane treatment for 
the nations own ciuzens in enemy hands through reciprocal 
arbangements advantageous to both sides But the farther Red 
Cross work ouurcaches the national to succour other nations’ 
War victims, the encmy s not last, the less its action is likely to 
produce benefits in return for the helping country or ats people, 
the more truly the ictionisone of pure ad and pure service, the 
deeper it will need to be rooted in moral, not material, motives 
lor such work as ths the Christiin ethics of love can be the 
soundest of foundations, consisting as 1t does in the uncondituonal 
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respect of the human person, the enemy's 1s well, and in the 
responsibility of all men foreach other The character of Christian 
ethics 1s both personal and social 

Which ethical motives previul in the various Red Cross 
organisations, and whether or to whit cxtent the ethical atatude 
of workers at the head o1 in the rank and file sa Conscious one, 
are matters about which little 1s known) And pcrh aps it is waser 
to leave these depths unexplored, since the sumple idea of 1eada- 
ness to help has so far proved sufliaicnt as a basts for the 
work 

For the sake of ar effective organisauon, the Red Cross laud 
the main strcss upon the national societies rather than constutute 
itself. a uniform institution with universal scope bor the same 
reason it refruncd trom enunciiting any Red Cross dogma, 
delegiting the entare rehyious and philosophical issue to the 
individuals forming ats great collectivity. Et was by thas re- 
linguishing ill supra-navona ot mori universalism that he 
Red Cross was able to become inca truce sense universal 

But the matter is not quite the sume for dhe individual us for 
the institution) The cthical quality of the Red Cross worker s 
motives is important in proportion to the plice the work occupies 
in hisanner life Phe possible moral conceptions upon which Red 
Cross workers of very different: upbringing and environment 
might base thear collaboration, have hardly cover to our know 
kedge, been considered from cither t relygous or a philosophic 
pointofview The following observations are meant is an attempt 
to approach Red Cross problems from the standpoint of Christian 
belief Others wall discuss them from other angles 

But the Christuin vicw docs not idmut of discussion ay a 
hypothesis, its starting point: must be an intimate personal 
convicuon For that matter, every ration tlistic moral system 1s in 
the same case, it too being founded upon the @ priort of free 
personal choice, not susceptible of proof, yet without which no 
coherent rule of conduct can be held to possess eather truc 
authority or true sense 

If the present study confines itself to the Red Cross in its im- 
plicauons for Chrisuan faith and ethics, admittcdly an intumatc 
personal point of view, the reason for this imitation 1s not only 
because a full account of the relauon of the Red Cross idea to the 
main religions and moral plulosophies would have been too 
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arduous an undertaking for the present writer It 1s also because 
the field 1s thus left the freer for every other approach 

Nor shall we here broach the subject of collaboration in the 
Red Cross, which would be to examine in what manner or form 
1t 18 possible between persons whose work 1s done in conscious 
obedience to moral principles often radically and fundamentally 
different from each other This important problem, which, being 
both individual and sociological, might be termed ‘“‘inter- 
ethical,”’ arises cven in the national sphere, how much more 
inescapably in the supra-nitional' The difficulties of such co- 
operation may be diminished, either by co-ordinating such cle- 
ments of similarity as the divergent views may contain, or else 
by 4 method of simplification, which consists im concentrating 
exclusively upon the common task The Red Cross chose the 
latter way, firstly by limiting itself to the functions with which 
the Genevi Convention has invested it, and then, as it enlarged 
its radius of action, by seeking out such tasks as would naturally 
arise out of a Community of need rather than of nature Rehef 
for the victims of war and disaster 1s a work in which all concerned 
are vitally dependent upon onc another 

Community of action may be defined as an endeavour pursucd 
either in common with similar efforts, or clse complementary to, 
or dependent upon, these The utmost diversity of motives may 
inspire such co-operation, from the purcly spiritual to the purely 
ulilitanan [his is true of the various organisations in the Red 
Cross movement taken separately, and also of their work together 
The utiahtarian motive, which comes to the fore in its national 
connecuion but 1s almost never separate trom the mouve of human 
sympathy, is clearly of the highcst importance to the practical 
effectuvencss of the Red Cross Nevertheless, however unaware 
of it many people still may be, however vague or various the 
moral basis of their adhesion to the Red Cross idea with all the 
sactifice ent uled thereby, the paramount principle of the move- 
ment remains to-day what it was in the beginning $= responsibility 
for one’s nerghbour in distress ‘This is not a uuhtarian conception 

It must further be observed that the humanitarian idea, hke 
any other, may be diverted to the service of ulterior objects 
Leaving the interests of the individual ego and those of the 
national community far behind, it may seem to promote the 
well-being of mankind as a whole, but in this sublumated form 
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there hes a danger of its becoming a means to an end—for 
example, the tool by which some social, religious or other move- 
ment contrives to engineer : moral conquest for its own profit 

The humanitarian idea may rlso become an end im itself, and 
thus degenerate into mere activistic extenorisation, titanism in the 
guise of good works 

Purely spiritual and therefore purely moral are only motives 
which dissociate the helping act from mortal purposes Inherently 
aloof from every wordly um ind object, its cause hes in the 
modalities of a higher ordcr in which the spirit, though effective 
in the world, 1s yet not of it 

Tnis 1s why it 1s necessary to see clearly into the ideas that 
determine individual and social conduct, and so it is well to Iet 
the Red Cross idei light the way to the ultamate foundations of 
our lives and thought, each worker for himself of his own free 
will and need Which brings us to the point where our enquiry 
leaves the domiin of sociology and history 


III 
THE PARABLE OI! [THE GOOD SAMARIIAN 


Tr we now TAKE uP the question of Red Cross work in con- 
nection with the Gospel, we must turn our thoughts first to Jesus’ 
narrative of the Good Samaritan given in Luke x 30-7 The 
incident related of a man of Samana who gives first aid to an- 
other man, whom thieves hive robbed and beaten and left for 
dead by the wayside, touches the Red Cross deeply and in many 
ways [here is a great appropriateness in the fact that in several 
places the practical work of the Red Cross, which has become a 
part of nations’ lives, has grown up under the sign and name of 
the Samaritan 

Ot the links that bind the Red Cross to the parable, the fact 
that the aid was given to a woundcd man ts not the closest Their 
essential connection lies in the spontaneity with which the 
Samaritan hastened to the rescue, seeing distress and no one else 
relieving it He 1s the man who goes himself to his neighbour’s 
help, and goes at once It 1s said of the Samaritan, “‘he had 
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compassion on him ” Compassion 1s a movement of the heart, 
not a matter of duty, still less a feeling aroused by selfish interest 
of any kind The Samaritan acts out of an inward urge, he does 
the dced that’s nc arest as he sees it, without waiting to ask himself 
whether it might not be somcone else’s business rather than his 
fhe Greck word for compassion, eleos, also stands for God’s 
loving kindness towards minkind, and therefore signifies the 
loving pitv that wells up out of the sympathetic heart, and 
cannot then seck adv intage for itself 

The Samaritan’s compassion is not because the min by the 
rowdside is somebody he knows [The story runs ‘A certain man 
wont down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves ”’ 
It was most likely a Jew, who, 1 a membcr of the chosen people, 
would himself have spurned all contact with the despised 
Simaritan, outcast of the true faith Pherein hes the essence of 
the parable that the question is to who or what the man might 
be is never asked He as helped because he ts, not because he 15 
this or that 

Nor as the Good Samuitan deterred by the dangers lurking in 
i phlice infested by bandits Phe priest and Levite had hurried 
by, pethaps for fear of the sinister spot, but the halper offers the 
sacrifice Of his own peril and docs so as a matter of course It 1s 
not ¢even mentioned 

The Samauntin helps his man with the means at his disposal, 
and though they were slender, he as not dismayed For all that 
his ud is rendered on the spur of the moment, the manner of 1t 
is curefully thought out and it goes all the way The story does 
not fail to add the apparently tafling vet how significant detail 
of the pence given in advance ind the promise to pay the rest, 
by which the Samarntin guarantees the emergency shelter to 
which he brings the poor wounded one ? 

There is also high intenuon im the circumstance that of all the 
many wayfarers and travellers of miscellaneous tmbes and 
nation alitics that took the road where the mjured man lay that 
diy, it fell to a Samaritan to perform the deed of mercy With the 
scribes the Samaritan s credit would stand low indeed, but God, 
in Has sovereign liberty, calls into His service, and sends the grace 
of pitying love to whom He will 


1Cf the writers remarks on the tasks of the Red Cross in The Red Cross 
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What this parable chooses to omit 1s noteworthy The Samari- 
tan makes no complaint against the thieves, or against the 
authorities for tolerating the evils of highway robbery, he has 
not a word of reproach for those who had passed by betore him 
and could have helped F ice to face with distress, action, not 
talk, is where one’s duty lies Io help is one thing to plan tor the 
future another, and there 1s a mght and wrong time for all things 
No words are wasted over thanks expected, and perhaps not 
forthcoming There is nothing but the simple action, without 
words and without 1do, as simple as the myesuc answer with 
which Jesus meets the livyers question, And who is my 
neighbour?”’ 

For the Christian the surpissing import of this purable hes not 
in what it contains or leaves out but in the fict that atas Jesus 
Christ and none other, the divine Logos mide flesh, the imtet- 
mediary between God ind min who uscs it to point the wiv to 
everlasting lite This sets it apart from every wpologue through 
which human intelhgence might receive enlightenment, and gives 
it its full stature as 2 vital component of the Gospel, the glad 
tidings of God 5 all-pitving grace 

The narrative of the Good Siamauntin is called a parable, but 
not correctly so, itis 1 truc story, with only the date of the wtual 
happening Icft out, in order that we mav consider i forever as an 
occurrence of our own everyday This is why Jesus cin sty now 
as then, Go thou also, and do hike wise "’ 

It is an injunction not a law, and no one Can fulfil at save him 
whose action, springing from) inmost compulsion, is for mcicy's 
sake alone 

The story 1s an allegory onlv in that the concrete act of charity 
it tells of 1s but one example of the exhaustless possib lies which 
life never ceases to spread out before cach of us, to show our 
neighbour that we love him 1» ourselves, that we are in truth 
his neighbours The act of charity 1s in no wy restricted to help 
for the wounded, nor 1s such help meant to take precedence of 
any other Ihrough the story we are given a question which we 
can ask ourselves in every situation “What would the Samaritan 
do here?” 


Detached from its context, the parable of the Good Sarnaritan 
has something of profound ethical moment to say even to those 
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who do not accept the Gospels as the Word of God But it 1s in 
connection with the question put to Jesus by the man learned in 
the law, “What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” that its in- 
comparable significance appears For 1t joins one of the cardinal 
points of the entire Biblical message, the very one where the New 
Testament mects the essential element of the Old—namely, the 
Law, which the New Testament seizes and bears aloft, out of the 
dimension of laws and the outward “Thou shalt” into the 
dimension of grace and the inward “I must ” 

In the dialogue (Luke x 25 ef seg) it is the scribe, as repre- 
sentative of the ancicnt Covenant, who sets forth the sum of the 
Law according to Deut » 15 and Lev xix 18 And Jesus 
answers him, ‘ [hou hast answered nght, this do, and thou shalt 
live" In the corresponding place in Matt (xx 34-40) and Mark 
(xar 28- 34), 1t is on the contrary Jesus himsclf who utters God’s 
two great commandments, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind ” 
This 1s the first ind greatest commandment ‘ And the second 1s 
like, namcly this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself”? “On 
these two comm indments hang all the law and the prophets ”’ 

The version of Gods greatest commandments given in these 
three plices in the Synoptic Gospels links up the fulfilment of 
the law announced by the prophets with its accomplishment in 
the person of Christ (Matt v 17) A juxtaposition of the Old 
Icstament texts, cspecially Lev xax 18, touching the love of 
onc’s neighbour, and the Gospel utterances referred to, brings 
this out plainly 

The command to love determines and defines the relation in 
which man stands towards God and his fellows, eternity and the 
world 

[he three concordant pronouncements concerning the love of 
God and of one s neighbour are among the few Synoptic Gospel 
texts in which the word “love occurs But their absolute ex- 
plicatness reveals that they are intended as the key to Christ’s 
whole message ind ministry The Sermon on the Mount 1s built 
up on the sole idea of Jove, culminating 1n the love of enemies 
(Matt v 44, Luke v1 27, 35) But it as not until the Johannine 
Scriptures, Gospel and Epistles, and in the other Epistles, that 
the idea of love becomes expressly dominant In St John 1t 1s 
God’s love, poured out upon mankind through Christ, wn order 
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that all men might love Him and each other as His children 
(John xin 34) Nor 1s this all, love is the very bemg and substance 
of God, God zs love (John iv 8, 10) St Paul preaches above all 
the love of one’s neighbour, in which the whole law 1s fulfilled 
(Rom xm 10, Gal v 14) In unwearying varmtions the Apostle 
speaks of love as the fruit of the spimt (Gal v_ 29), as faith which 
worketh by love (Gal v 6), and he inditcs that peerless Song of 
Songs to the love called charity, which 1s the thirteenth chapter 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians [he trinity of love of God, 
of man, of man in God, and of one’s netghbour, vanously 
expressed in the Synoptic Johinnine and Pauline Scriptures, but 
always in perfect unison and mutual confirmation, stands forth 
as the first of the Gospel’s two pre-eminent themes (Eph am 

17-19) 

Only with this as 2 starting-point ¢ in ats other theme, concern- 
ing sin and redemption, judgment and grice, be grasped in dl 
its overpowering grindcur If min comes to shipwreck on the 
law, ending up in self mghteousness and works which are no 
more than the outward shell of doing or clse in a despair without 
issue, love, the all-embracing principle of life, rises as high above 
the older law and covenant as the ocean $ surface above its bed 
To breast the ser of faith and not drown in it, a man muat 
plunge, not wade Complete submission as the sacrifice demanded, 
as Christ submitted in obcdicnce, even unto the Cross) Phen man, 
the impotent, finds himself taken up ind carried by divine grace, 
made visible to him through his imphait futh in the merciful 
God revealed in Jesus Christ, and 1s mide new sgain with new 
pote ntialitues 


Again we discern the momentous import uf the parable of the 
Good Samaritan when we consider it in the hght of the vision of 
the Last Judgment in Matt xxv 31-46, which 1s a projection 
into eternity of all those who suffer on earth, the hungry, thirsty, 
homeless, sick and imprisoned And Christ, King and Judge, 
calls to His high throne the blessed ones who had given Him 
drink and food, visited Him and taken Him in And whcn they 
all say, ‘ Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee? or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink? Or when saw we thee sick, or in 
pmson, and came unto thee?” And the King answers them, 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done 1t unto one of the least of these my 
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brethren, ye have done 1t unto me” And so He speaks also to 
those who have denied their brethren the services of love, not 
knowing that in them thcy were denying their heavenly Lord 
For the love which man owes to God transcendent 1s worship, 
thanksgiving, submission in obedience ind trust The love that 1s 
the gift of sclf can be given by the creature to the creature only, 
in whom God comes to him, God immanent Well may it be that 
Gsod, in unsuspected incognito on the Cross at Golgotha, came 
thus to the thievcs of the Samaritan storv, offering them to the 
last the chance of taking Him in or turning Him away 


All love in the New Testament 1s gift of self Although the 
word agapan “to love in the original Greek has a general 
moe ining, agape, Jove,’ umost invariably denotes the opposite of 
eros, an emotion of great amportance in Greek thought, but 
cnurely foragn to the Gospels Fros 1s the notion of love-desire, 
which secks its object. not in one’s fcllows for their own sake, 
because they are Gods creatures: but because they are of some 
special interest to oneself 2 ros can range upward from merely 
sensual love, through filial and wedded affections and friendship, 
to certun forms of spiritual devotion But to the lover in eros, has 
own part comes first not God sor his naghbour’s  feape, Christ- 
an love secks nothing for itsclf for though bestowed by men on 
mon, itis only the response to the love of God, which his stooped 
to mithe its dwelling in human he arts 

The Samaritan example shows the love of one’s neighbour, due 
equally to all mankind in virtue of our being ull God s children 
Itas binding upon everyone without exception, but as aspiration 
and achievement it as not to be reached by anv effort of the 
humin wall 

Josus dialogue with the scribe sheds a strong hght upon the 
nature of such love Where the lawver asks, Who is my neigh- 
bour?’ Jesus ends his tale with the surprising question, ‘Which 
now of these three [prest, Levite or Samaritan] thinkest thou was 
neighbour unto him that fell among tneves?’ To which the man 
of law can find no other answer than the right one, ‘He that 
shewed mercy on him” His own question had been out of the 
Law What wasthe oughtto ofthe matter m respect of kindred, 
or compatriots or co-religionists, or obligation according to a 
scale of justice and utility? This was thinking in terms of an 
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effective moral system, humanly realisable Jesus, with His 
question, reversed the relationships not man but God 1s the 
central point, to which all men stand in equal nearness, and 
hence, in His truth ifnotin their understanding, in cquil nearness 
to one another Neighbour to his fellow man is whosoever, hike 
the Samaritan, knows the other in distress and finds a means ol 
showing him a service of love Love 1s not according to a shding 
scale of human duties it 1s a ling impulse born of obedience to 
the faith Love 1s not am ‘1 should, but an [I am, made 
tangible in each ‘1 do” Jesus questioned docs not offer a 
definition, but gives an dllustrauon Who ois his brother s neigh 
bour? He who helps him in his need moved by the spitit of love 
The social implications of the act ae incident ul only, and have 
no bearing on its essentiul nature, which 1s). thing done tor 
Christ’s sake, God 5 love reflected in His cre iture’s 

That the idea of charity could be so stupendously deepened 
and enlarged would be inconcan able sive for the new situstion 
which Christ s coming effected bringing in the Kingdom ot God, 
whose ill permeating vital principle is love This as why of all 
things charity 1s the greatest and most permiunent (1 Cor vin 
13) In the state of bliss, futh and hope are superseded by 
realisation, but love remains for init heaven consists [tas the 
moving principle of life everlasting, aray of whose glory goes out 
from eternity to touch the world of tame in every pure deed of 
charity performed by human beings 

The deed itself 1s nothing, but the spirit all St) Paul in the 
mighty thirteenth chapter of his Tarst Epistle to the Corinthians, 
has said it as none other before or after him ‘And though I have 
all faith, so that I could remove mount uns, and have not charity, 
Iam nothing And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth nothing ’ Be the deeds or sacrifices never so many or 
extraordinary, they will not weigh in the balance, but only their 
motives purity In order that this might clearly appear, the 
Samantan’s action through which we are shown what 1s meant 
by charity, whilst not quite commonplacc, 1s also neither senti- 
mental, world-encompassing nor ecstatic, but simple, sober and 
full of common sense And yet 1t 1s a model of help in the helper’s 
own person, earnest and complete It marks the middle way 
between the litle things by which we may daily and hourly 
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show kindness and fricndliness towards others, and the heroic 
things, actions in which the most cherished possessions, and even 
life itself, are held cheap beside a neighbour’s need 


To enclose the love of one’s neighbour within the limits of a 
definition will always expose it to the danger of becoming 
codified and stiffening from a living impulse into formal abstrac- 
tions It may be well to touch upon this point, however, because 
the greater the intellectual or spiritual content of words, the less 
they are clearly understood or used in the same way by everyone 
Vagueness and confusion are «specially apt to obscure the word 
“love,” for the reason that most modern languages have but that 
one term to convey meanings as divergent as love-self-seeking 
and love -sclf{-giving, nor, in the latter case, 1s there any one word 
by which to distinguish whether the love 1s meant as emanating 
from God or men, or directed towards them Close though the 
inner connection of these idcas may be they are still very differ- 
ent in themsaclvcs ! 

Charity gocs far beyond what the Samaritan’s action sets 
before us as an example of compassion, a deed inspired by pity 
for someone s misfortune Charity, 1s we are shown in Corinth- 
lans, 1s neither more nor Iess than the enure attitude of a soul 
towards the other members of creation, after 10 has been taken 
possession of and mide new by faith Phe weak, in their depend- 
ence, irc not by any inc ans its only object, but equally with them 
the independent and the strongest, even the encmy at the height 
of his powcr to harm (Matt v.44, Luke v1 35) Nor does it 
count for less in the endless range of human contacts that hes 
between the helpless victim at one extreme and the triumphant 
foe at the other, those everyday relations of human beings at 
work, in the home, and wherevcr else they come together, or 
even only think or talk about each other 

Chany and the will to hold one s own, the natural love of self, 
are not mutually exclusive, since the latter 1s given to the former 
for a measure Man is responsible to God, not only for his fellows, 


1 In che Latin version of 1 Cor xin agape is given as canitas which German 
renders as Liebe, French and English as charité and charsty The connotation of 
these words 1s, however, in many respects narrower than the agape of the 
orginal In any event, our modern languages have no one word by which to 
dist love, eos from the love of and towards God or this from love of 
one’s neaghbour 
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but also for himself Upon his entrance into hte he receives from 
his Creator’s hand the task allotted him in the divine order, and 
the wherewithal to mse and grow in his performance of it, and 1s 
accountable for the result What charity enjoins upon him 1s to 
take his neighbour as seriously as he takes himself, and look upon 
him 1n all things as a child of God with the same status as his 
own, and the same mghts (Matt vu 12) [hus charity imphes 
restrictions laid upon the ego, whose nature it 1s to take up, 
consciously or unconsciously, more room in the human com- 
munity than belongs to it by mght 

Where there 1s no sacrifice, no curb put upon self, there no 
love 1s either A curb to check, not only the rude grasping after 
possessions, power or honours, but also the ever present tempta- 
tion to be constantly concerned with self, and to see things only 
through one’s own cycs From chirity comcs insight into others’ 
lives and thoughts, the hcart’s tact and courtesy Where age fe ss 
absent, the highest forms of eros, pirental, filial und wedded tove, 
friendship, are devoid of substance Without the gift of self in 
love, there 1s no faithfulness 

If charity does not require us to throw awry the nitural love 
of self, but only to subdue at, 1t can dem ind of us the Last extreme 
of sacrifice In the Gospel according to St John (xv 193), it 18 
written, “Greater love hath no man than this, that 4 man lay 
down his life for his friends’ But He who spoke those words gave 
His life for His enemies and a whole world in rebellion against 
God The Cross 1s the pinnacle of God’s love, the reflection of 
which 1s charity And as it 1s further written, ‘Be ye therefore 
perfect, as your Father which 1s in heaven is perfect” (Matt v 
48), that ultimate sacrifice, of life given, not for a friend, but for 
an enemy, may be demanded of us too 

Keeping all these things in view, the worker in a cause of 
charity will be severely critical towards himself, and very modest 
in his estimation of his work »He will not overrate its value or 
results, nor will he fail to scrutinise his motives without indulg- 
ence, to find what may be in them besides love desire for thanks 
or recognition, pride of place, material interest, refuge from 
boredom, calculations of social advantage, and more besides In 
the eyes of the world, pure love 1s apt to look very much like folly, 
and the Red Cross worker will not forget this exther when 
examining himself in the light of charity 
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In the unfathomable, clear depths of the Samaritan story, we 
arc shown an absolutely pure and selfless action It was done in 
a remote and dangerous spot for an utter stranger, with no 
thought of reciprocation, no question whether it might possibly 
be Icft undonc, considcring that a priest and a Levite, upon whom 
it was far more naturally incumbent, had both passed it by, no 
thought of thanks It was an action that would never have been 
known or spoken of, had not Christ Himself remembered it and 
set it up as a beacon to illuminate the wofld 


IV 


GCHARIITY IN RELATION ITO REFORMS AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


[Tn ruk :ARAHTY THF Samaritans action 1s an individual 
one unpremeditated and unprepared Done out of hand, it 
typifies the direct, human and personal service as an expression 
of the command of love 

Now 1s it essential to the right fulfilment of this injunction that 
the deed be alw ays done in one 5 own person, is man to man? On 
the one hand the sufferer, sch wounded or in prison, and on the 
other the helper himsclf, who has found him by the w iyside of 
life? And af this personal be the essence of the charitable deed, 1s 
there not something fortuitous and fragmentary about charity? 
Isat notrather a serics of sep uate palhative actions than a healing 
opcranion at the root of eval? 

Another doubt too may arise against exclusively personal 
works of aid, Ieft to individuals to discover and carry out In so 
diflused 1 form, can they ever hope to prove sufhcient for the 
immeasurable task presented byéany attempt at general relief? 
But once transferred trom the individual actung at the dictation 
of innermost responsibility, to an insututuon in which the personal 
1s lost, what then becomes of charity? 

‘The narrative of the Samaritan affords no direct clue that 
might help us to solve the problems contained 1n these two groups 
of questions, both of which are of outstanding importance for 
everything concerning service to our suffering fellows, and 
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especially for all, work done under the sign of the Red Cross For 
this reason they cannot be overlooked here, although they have 
perhaps little direct relev ance to Gospel texts And yet it will be 
seen that thev too lead back finaly to love as understood in the 
New Testamcnt, in which the personal clement 15 all 


The command to love having been once heard and obeyed in 
some service of human kindness, this does not dispense us trom 
further effort, even for amoment Whatever our actuon may have 
been, it was no more than «ample duty, ana we ire to stand by, 
ready at all umes to obey Gods call elsewhere 

And there is another duty besides - namely, to think beyond the 
special case A man who hasjust helped another out of some great 
distress which might have befallen him instead, might be led 
through that experience to consider how the causes of such dire 
predicaments could be torestalled Lor hts own protection he im ty 
think ahead if he so chooses: But for his neaaghbour’s he his no 
such choice he must do so Tove of one s neqyghbour 1s not only 
direct iction in the face of actual, visible need, itis also and 
equally the intalhigent antiapation of dangers to be met. or 
averted for him, 1 concern with all suffering whatever, whether 
close at hind or fir aw ty 

When those who labour to bring help to the sick, the forsaken 
and the poor are not content with immediate relief, but pursue 
the problem of sociil distress to its sources ind ponder over its 
solution, the end thev have in mind need not be simply the most 
rational employment of ways and means In so lar as they sre 
Christians they will take a deeper view, because they are bound 
to do everything that hes in their power to make che human 
order, in all its aspects, an expression of God's will and of His law 
of justice, and consequently only those institutons can be toler- 
ated which respect the human being as a child of God, 1n all the 
digmity of that condition, and shelter him trom outward and 
inward harm 

This forward-looking responsibility 1s laid upon us in propor- 
tion to the given possibilitics True, the Gospel docs not mention 
it explicitly save for the members of the first Church among 
themselves, but this seeming omission 1s explained by the fact 
that any modification of the then existing social order by those 
primitive Christian congregations was humanly impossible 
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Moreover, the kind of legislation by which much poverty, 
disease and other miscry can be attacked at the root was a thing 
virtually unheard-of at that period 

On the other hand, it 1s often forgotten that Old Testament 
law contained statutes which form the nucleus of such legislation 
in their visible intention to remove the causes of material and 
physical evils No sooner did the Church change from a per- 
secuted minority into an important part of the national collectiv- 
ity than it began to evolve the diaconate for the care of the sick 
and needy With the Reformation most of such tasks passed into 
the hands of governments and, as preventive legislation de- 
veloped, the works of healing and almsgiving were more broadly 
conceived and given cver wider scope 

As for the original and specific activities of the Red Cross, 
these embrace the carc of wounded and captive combatants 
during wartimc, and to broach the question of preventive tasks 
in this connection 18 to unroll the whole redoubtable problem of 
war prevention and the guaranteeing of peace by means of an 
international order based on true principles of justice Everything 
in such an issue de pending upon the co-operation of the world’s 
nations in all their number and diversity, the difficulties in the 
way of a solution are infinitely greater than those which must be 
overcome in fighting poverty and its attendant physical and 
moral evils, a matter which every nation can take in hand within 
its Own territory 

If we pause to consider that narrower field, and observe how 
the same persons or organisations nowhere function throughout, 
but how on the one side social workers, doctors and nurses deal 
with the distress and disease that are, whilst on the other states- 
men and legislators have the making of the country s social laws, 
each group eaclusively confined within its own clearly marked-off 
sphere, we shall then have less difficulty in realising how in- 
accessibly far beyond the Red Cross worker’s radius of influence 
stretches the vast field of international peace politics Indeed, 
Red Cross work must of necessity hold back from every contact 
with politics, in order that its own effective and legitimate in- 
fluence may have full scope when the nations fall out with one 
another The Red Cross worker’s contmbution to politics can 
only take the indirect form of a spint of aid towards all who 
suffer, friend and enemy ahke, his work for peace 1s to be an 
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element of understanding and reconcihation im the thickest of 
the fight } 

Although, as we have seen, the tangble works of chanty and 
the making of preventive and restorative laws are but distantly 
associated, it would be a mistake to beheve these distinct tasks 
as segregated from each other as they would appear Were those 
who stand in the front lines of the battle against suffering and 
musery ever to cease sending out their cnes of warning or appeal, 
were they ever to tire of telling their he art-shaking experiences, 
and demanding to be heard, nothing else c ould hope to move the 
cumbersome dray of public opimon, government and legislation, 
whose reluctant wheels must nevertheless be made to turn if 
reforms are ever to be brought in 

The history of the Red Cross is living proof of this, from 
Dunints plea in the Afemory of Solferino to its swift results in the 
Geneva Convention ind the voluntary aid societies: But iis only 
one instance among many In fact, everything ever done in a 
large way for the world s social betterment has been brought 
about by such indefangable advocacy the emancipation of the 
slaves poor law reforms, welfare for prisoners before ind after 
thei release, temperance movements the fight against the white 
slave trafhe——all these began with the words and deeds of in- 
dividual charity, to become the concern of great organisations 
supported and protected by the laws of the land 

But over every edifice raised by the sole wall and constructive 
genius of man there hovers the perl of its fall Dhiough over- 
weening arrogance, he turns all his towers into |] owers of Babel 
Ignoring the danger of a too complete rehance upon human 
systems, he fails to see the evils that intrude them Ives into all 
the works of men, even those that um at the highest and noblest 
things in hfe And the danger bese tung an institution like the 
Red Cross 1s the tendency to disparage the Samaritan’s incon- 
spicuous labours because their greatness does not meet the eye 

Of this the Red Cross has had ample experience, not only in 
respect of its single services, but also in the attitude assumed 
towards 1t as an idea and institution This was during the period 
immediately following the former World War, when many 


1Cf the wnter s The Red Cross, “The Red Cross A Factor in International 
Rapprochement p 21 and The Red Cross and the Prevention of War,” 
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people who believed that the League of Nations and Kellogg 
Pact had permanently banished armed conflict from the world 
werc of the opimon that to maintain an organisation devoted to 
the welfare of future war victims was at best superfluous, and at 
worst a manner of connivance at a spirit of militarism which had 
been, so they averred, completcly overcome We know now what 
frightful germs of war-provocation my insinuate their way into 
the very fabric of a systein of war-prevention, or even be inherent 
in it, latent and long unsuspected So too, in the best and most 
effuctive social and hygienic measures and establishments of 
which our world can boast, somcthing of suffering, misery and 
neglect wall stall survive ‘For ve have the poor with you always, 
and whensocver yo will ye mav do them good’ (Mark xiv 7) 

Once after another, the sources of distress may be dammed up 
and the suffering of thea victums relieved, but there will always 
be others, and an plenty Help bringing love will never turn a 
deaf carto the call that cannot be demicd 

It necd not be aman beaten by thieves and left to hve or die 
as chance would hive it) Love s occasions are of inexhaustible 
variety ind at cin come to perfect flowering in cach The 
suffering at secks out to console is often hidden away, imper- 
ceptible but to the keen sight of charity For the exercise of love, 
whether in the form of going personally to onc s neaghbour’s aid 
In wCrss, OF alsome Modest post ina large association for relict, 
the opportunity will never be Lacking so long as the inner readi- 
ness to help lives on Ivenain the midst of world in which the 
spinitof charity 1s hated and oppressed, its opportunitics wall stall 
abound, ind should every orginised effort every established 
tcform collapse at last) the personal deed of love will abide 
“Chanty never fuleth’? (1 Cor xm 8) 

No rclorm, projected or realised nor any charitable insutution 
whose iuthors are not intimately conscious of what 1s meant by 
direct. personal service, will ever strike root in those depths 
whence comes the power to live and proposer Whoever cannot 
reach the understanding thit when all is said ind done, the 
uncalculatung gilt of self 1s the only thing that counts, will be 
deficiacnt in that final earnestness without which great social 
planning can nether be conceaved not executed Only life itself, 
the experience at first hand, the spiritual shock received and hved 
out to the full can beget a vital work 
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Nowhere 1s this more eloquently borne out than by the history 
of the Red Cross On the battlefield of Solterino, Dunant 1s all! 
helper—Samantin in the exact meaning of the term Three 
years later, his book 1s the voice of 2 prophet, calling the world’s 
conscience awake Hard upon this with his Commuttee of Etve” 
and the international experts conference of 1863, he sets out on 
the path of the reformer and organiser, whose vision penetrates 
far into the future and who builds to st ind 

In vain 1 work for prev nting or mending any of the world s 
great ills might seck anothe: basis than the deed of the unknown 
Samaritan in its utter selflessness and pertinence to human need 
On no other found igon could it be made to cndurc, or even come 
to real lite at all? And so we see that the parable sys all there 1s 
to sav [ts Do hkewise means to do the direct act of ard in 
Obedience to faith and reflect with aview to wcuon upon what 
the comm ind to love requires of us over ind above the decd and 
implicit in at 


Human activity tends to condense into org inisations wherever 
great many persons pursue i continuous purpose together The 
Red Cross too offspring of individual works like those of Henrt 
Dunant ind Horence Nightingale as soon asat bec ame . moves 
ment, hastened to form nigon id committees and moor the work 
of military nursing to anointern ional treaty Wath Solferino im 
mind, the trimers of the onganil Geneva Convention of 1864 
went on the assumption thit the population im the neighbour- 
hood of battle ftelds could be counted on to dend willing cos 
operation Butin the revisions of the treaty, bad on experiences 
garnered in liter wis and the evoluuon of modern methods of 
combat, individual action receded more and more into the 
background, and the welfare of sick and wounded members of 
the fighting forces passed into the hands of army medical services 
and the private aid societies recognised under the Convention 

Accordingly, the frec services of Charity united under the Red 
Cross have found their chicf expansion in the national societies 


1 With regard to the direct relief work with ack and wounded soldiers and 
dusaster victums as the decisive factor in Ked Cross moral prestige as against the 
mere directive and pl services of the executive council and the technical 
and admunstrative work of the various departments, cf The Red Cross, pp 65 
et seq 
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first of all, and then in the movement’s international institutions,! 
among which the International Red Cross Committee 1s endowed 
with special and essential functions in the event of war The 
Samaritan spirit in the Red Cross comes into play in various 
aspects of the national societies’ work, either that done in associa- 
tion with army medical services or in the way of civilian relief 
unconnected with their duties as military auxiliaries But in all 
its activities, the Red Cross has an entirely institutional character 
This, be it said, has been typical of Christian works of charity 
from earliest times down to our own day, to mention only the 
hospitals and nursing services of many religious orders and 
congregations, the Kmghts Hospitallers and later the Protestant 
diaconate 

The Gospel lays down no cxpress principle for the cthical 
guidance of the institutions in general (offices, associations, 
establishments of all kinds), or of Christian ones in particular, 
with the exception of the Church itself But this, being cssentually 
not a human foundation o: group, stands outside comparison 
with all man-made org inisations whatsocver The Gospel words 
concerning the powcr of the State, which we read in the thirteenth 
chapter of the I pistle to the Romans, refers to one particular 
kind of social order only 

As against the people participating in its activity, an institution 
is, to begin with, something impersonal The very fact that 1t 
takes the several wallyof many human beingsand distributes them 
as one conglomerate will over the various parts of a non-personal 
and super-personal structure, lends it the capacity to assume 
tasks which would exceed the possibilities of even the largest and 
most self-sacrificing individual cffort At the same timc it cannot 
be denied that this harnessing of a number of charitable impulses 
to an institution with its need for collective devouon and sub- 
mission to 1 certain uniformity of method, 1s paid for at the price 
of some loss of the personal touch 

It should never be forgotten, however, that institutions have a 
moral content I his 1s in fact two-fold, consisting on the one hand 
in the ethical nature of their aim, if such exists, and on the other 
in the ethical intention of the persons working in and through 
them Two conditions determine also whether such moral content 


1 The International Red Cross Committee (founded 18693) and rhe League 
of Red Cross Societses (founded 1919) 
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is to be called Chnstian, it must be so designated when the 
institution proclaims a definitely Christian purpose, that 1s, when 
it considers its work as done for Jesus’ sake, furthermore, when the 
Chnistians working in an institution have a consciously religious 
atutude towards their contnbution to its purposes, whether it is 
itself Christian, non-rehgious or spiritually neutral As for the 
Red Cross, owing to the religious neutrality imposed upon it by 
its universal task, its Christiae content cin only be made appar- 
ent in the personal attatud: of such members and collaborators 
who look upon their service Christianly 

An institution’s ethical ot Christian component 1s of greater 
or less importance in proportion as its aim and organisation 
touch the lives of human beings in other words to the degree in 
which it 1s a vehicle of human relationships If this factor 1s not 
always dominant throughout, as it 1s in the Red Cross, it 1s at 
least invariably present to some extent wherever men and women 
work together as members of iny establishment, or in any other 
community of effort 

Now, as the spirit that rules che relations of human beings 
among each other 1s, according to the tenets of Christian belief, 
that of brotherly love, the Christitn working in an institution is 
forever conscious of a certain tension [he dem inds of love pull 
one way, ind the apparently unfeeling objectivity indispensable 
to the execution of far-reaching plans the other Yet this chilling 
matter-of-factness 18 inseparable from the maintenance of order, 
and one of the prime conditions of a long existence [he more 
closely an institution, or an individuals calling either, 1s con 
cerned with the works of love, the more acute this tension 1s 
likely to become, and there 1s a grave and «ver present danger 
that efficiency may tend to push love to the wall I ven selt-seeking 
and lovelessness may filter in Uhis sense of an underlying da- 
crepancy at the heart of the work troubles the minds of those 
who labour in charitable organisations, and not theirs only 
Those whom they seck to help are conscious of the same flaw, 
nor does it escape the observation of the sceptical or sympathetic 
looker on As among all the professions the doctor’s, nurse’s, 
social worker’s, priest’s and teacher’s are those in which the 
human contact 1s all-important, among organisations the Red 
Cross 1s the human one par excellence Therefore, in the Christian 
view at least, the superstructure of technical efhciency should 
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never overload the foundation of love nor bear down upon 1t 
beyond the strict requirements of the end to be achieved 


V 
ETHICAL PROBLI MS IN RED CROSS WORK 


Virtruarry rat wiorr or Red Cross work rests upon 
the shoulders of the national socictics What are the questions 
with which thar membcrs, especially those in charge, find them- 
selves confronted when they take stock of their Red Cross and 
Christian responsibilities both together? The task for which 
Dunint conceived the idea of the national societies, and which 
they assumed with their foundation, was the care of wounded 
combatants in wars That 1s pure Samaritan work, and in 
accordance with Divine command Ihe fact that such care 1s 
lavished equally on friend and cnemy sets the seal of Chnstian 
chinity upon it Most international agreemcnts, it 15 true, are 
based upon the principle of reciprocity, which is to say of mutual 
advantige But in companson with the purely egoistic concern 
for their own interests and presage which governments exhibit 
in their ordinary treaties, the placing of friend and foe upon an 
equal footing 1s proclumed by the founders of the Red Cross in 
1863 ind established in liw by the Geneva Convention in 1864, 
was Vv highly signific ant wedge driven into a world entirely given 
over to the creed of the survival of the fittest: Instinctively, the 
simple villagers of Solferino, with whom Dunant improvised the 
first voluntary service on any battlefield, had grasped the mean- 
sng of his new and different thought, and found the right words 
for it in the cry with which they rallied to his aid ‘ Stamo tuts 
Sratell:!” (| We are all brothers! *) 

This specific uly Samaritan task belongs generally to the Red 
Cross societics of belligerent nitions, although the Geneva Con- 
vention provides for the offir of aid by neutral societies in case of 
war In recent years, the actual work on the battlefields and in 
the front lines has fallen into comparative disuse But far from 
being diminished thereby, the Red Cross has steadily grown in 
scope and influence In most of the countnes at war, the national 
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societies have to deal with an enormous mass of relief work for 
the members of their own fighting forces Whulst the country 
whose captives they are 1s responsible for the care of wounded 
prisoners, as well as for housing, feeding and clothing all prisoners 
of war, wounded or not, their own country ¢ part hes m sending 
them supplies of gifts by which their hardships may be mitigated, 
foodstuffs, clothes, books, games and much besides In every 
branch of such relief, the Ked Cross develops a widespread 
activity, both on its own imitative and as agcnt of the prisoners’ 
friends and familics Ihe Rev! Cross 18 the pre per dispenser of all 
this relief, not only because it meets a very pressing need, but 
more still because it 1s the tangible proof that the nauon has not 
forgotten its men at the front The same benefits received from 
organisations belonging to the enemy country would bring no 
comfort with them, but would rather burden the recipients with 
a maral load the more 

Gonsidered trom the ethical pomt of view, in so far as the 
activity of any Red Cross 1s for the welfare of its own Countrymen, 
it has no special quality is compired with any other national 
work with similar aims But 1 nitional Red Cross society has 
wider tasks than these Ivyen where itis not called upon to tend 
the wounded friend and cnemy an field hospitals, at has services 
to render that would be impossible but for a conscious discipline 
in self-control, fairness and chanty in the Christian sense, for 
there 1s hardly a national soucty whose help the wounded or 
captive cnemy dots not need in some form or another In cvery 
country the Red Cross is the predestined advocate of unself- 
secking charity [he less a cause of mercy is to the nation s proht, 
the less 1t 1s favoured by public opimon, the better the Red Cross 
lives up to its name by championing it before the government and 
people Only when a national socx ty 1s strontly aware of this 
larger role and willing to assume it, c 1n it lay claim to the special 
character conferred upon it as a true exponent of the Red Cross 
idea, then only 1 lifts itself above the level of a national welfare 
institution 

When neutral bodies, in particular the international organisa- 
uions of the Red Cross, seek to pursue their activities in belligerent 
or occupied countries—for instance, on behalf of prisoners of war 
or victims in a famine area, or else to search for missing persons 
or obtain news of dispersed relatives—the co-operation of those 
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countries’ charitable organisations in a sine qua non of thar work 
Unless its government has bespoken all its work exclusively, the 
national Red Cross society 1s the normal channel through which 
international relicf work will pass The national society’s peace- 
time standing with its government, and its highly perfected 
organisation, give it notable advantages over other institutions 
of a similar nature As for foreign—in particular, enemy— 
countries, when these are in question the traditional equity and 
impartiality of a Red Cross society as such must be so scrupulously 
practised that confidence will be placed in it as a matter of course 
Every nation must be able to feel safely assured that wherever 
relhicf work for its citizens in enemy hands 1s done or supervised 
by a Red Cross, they will be helped to the limit of what the 
adversary government can be brought to concede Of all Red 
Cross tasks to-day, none 1s greater or more eminently important 
and responsible than this It is a step further towards the final 
triumph of the principle that hes at the heart of the Red Cross, 
and to which the Geneva Convention gave the force of law— 
namely, that in Samaritan work for the sick and wounded, no 
distinction shall be drawn between friend and enemy 

Ihe Red Cross can only accomphsh this high task if its name, 
wherever it 1s spoken in this war-ridden world, where violence 
and mistrust hold sway, calls up the vision of a zone in which no 
other ambition rules than the pure will to help the helpless of 
their suffering and need, on whichever side of the fighting lines 
they may chance to be 

But whether the Red Cross can actually stand for this ideal in 
every part of the world does not rest entirely with its own faith- 
fulness Its worthiness of trust must be met by the will to trust 1t 
The national societies of nations at war can rarely contunue 
working in direct contact with each other, whence the indis- 
pensable need for neutral institution through which the in- 
terrupted connection can be re-established But this inter- 
medaary’s efforts would be all but hopeless unless 1t could count 
everywhere upon the support of the national Red Cross societies 
and the many ramifications most of them have put forth in course 
of tume To carry relief across war-closed frontiers involves ex- 
tremely intncate problems of confidence, in addition to hterally 
innumerable poliucal, jurndical, financial, technical and other 
difficulties 
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No greater responsibility devolves upon any active member of 
the Red Cross than that of gaming and keeping the universal 
confidence by which the movement chiefly lives, and this charge 
will be the better kept the more safely it 1s anchored in a true 
understanding of the Samantan idea 


Besides their regular peacetime tasks, the Red Cross societies 
of neutral countries find themselves in wartim: with duties to 
perform that hardly differ trom those of their aster organisations 
in the belhgerent countnes Though varying according to the 
fluctuation of events, these consist munly in supplying comforts 
to their own troops in case of mobilsation But so long as the 
army 1s only called up and not yet in the field, the neutral Red 
Cross 1s not under full pressure of ats military aid, ind so has 
means and strength to spare for action in the vast ficld ofactavitics 
open to it elsewhere In virtue of ats country s neutrality a che 
war, it 1s in a position to help beyond its own frontiers, to go to 
the aid, not of its own, but of foreigners and strangers 

At the International Red Cross Conference, where the move- 
ment s peacetime work 1s discussed, the fraternal relationship of 
national societies his been Lud down as ¢ basic principle It 
went without saying that in the International Relief Union the 
Red Cross orgamsations should form a pillar of the edifice 
framed to co-ordinate a whole world s cfforts to succour disaster 
victims 

But in wartime the belligerents’ Red Cross socicties are still 
more dependent upon the solidarity of those in neutral countries, 
and their call has been answered often and without stint Help 
given by the neutral societies to sufferers in enemy-occupied or 
fighting countries need not, however, be restricted to mter-Red 
Cross action It may take such independent jorms as that of 
obtaining the hospitality of their neutral nations for children or 
other persons in the war zones, whose health demands their 
temporary removal to less unbearable conditions 

As great and manifold as war-suffering itself are the possibil- 
ities a neutral Red Cross may devise for alleviating it, provided 
that its proferred aid 1s not declined by those to whom 1t 1s 
offered, or hindered by its own government for reasons of national 
expediency But where the way 1s clear, another question arises 
which of the countless opportunities shall be chosen, which 
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sister Red Cross or which country shall be first served? In the 
Red Cross view, help 1s to be given wherever it 1s most needed, 
without regard to which of the adversaries may benefit thereby 
Its country’s political neutrality does not necessarily impose upon 
a Red Cross the duty to divide its aid among all the warring 
partics, or to do no more for one side than the other 

But over against this stands the Red Cross principle of readi- 
ness to help on every side, ignoring the sufferer’s political identity 
Be he who or what he may, to his service the whole work 1s 
dedicated, limited only by the consent of those with power to 
accept or refuse its offices, and by the extent of its own resources 
and capacity The point of departure for the Red Cross, as for 
the Good Samaritan, 1s love, not preference Other institutions’ 
ud may rnghtly be an cxpression of their approvals or dis- 
approv us in the war, but Red Gross action may express no such 
thing It may represent nothing but the human being lending 
tangible form to his sense of responsibility for his neighbours in 
thar need csche wing yudgment right or wrong, and setting aside 
all predilccaoon for one side or another, however well founded 
The Samaritan wall bear in mind that God ‘maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and scndcth rain on the just 
and on the unjust (Matt v 45) Words which are closely linked 
to the puable, since Jesus speaks them in the course of His 
homily on the meaning of charity 

Itas not to be expected that all Red Cross orgamsanions can 
miaimntun ther work all the tame at this summit of the charitable 
ideu) Dependent as they are upon the voluntary support of a 
wide public, the wishes of these patrons must be taken into 
account, 1nd as the framework within which the work 1s done 1s 
that of a certain political and economic system, this too must be 
taken into practical consideration, and makes itself felt in many 
wivs It would be an crror op the part of a national society to 
withhold acnon where itis practicable and consented to because 
another case where the appeal is as strong, the distress as great 
and its rehef is justified 1s vetoed 

Outside circumstances and points of view often at variance 
with its own will always more or less affect Red Cross acuvities 
This cannot be avoided, but what can and must be kept free 
from every extrancous influence 1s the fidelity to first principles, 
those out of which arose the idea whose visible form 1s the Red 
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Cross, active m the world Only through constant mindfulness 
can the movement save itself trom a final falling away from its 
own truth Whether or not its representatives trike then st ind 
upon the divine command to love the idea it embodies 18 never- 
theless so germane to the parable of the Siam unttan that everyone 
must be there in its most profound interpret ation 

The Gospel 1s built upon the bedrock of hfe and the ultimate 
reality of all thatis Ihisis why the non behever also can perceive 
the truth of its conclusions when he brings them into focus with 
life’s realities, from the smal! point of one particular deed to the 
widest orbit of whit the decd implies Thus the tale of the 
Samaritan’s single act of charity holds, in large measure, the 
answcr to questions touching such works on av aster sc de through 
institutions, and also sheds its hight upon the preventive efforts 
which strive to cure the social ailments of mankind at their source 
Go deep as we may, we shall not plumb the depths of this parable 


There 1s one Red Cross tisk of a mature as umport unt as itis 
unlike any other and in regard to which nothing can be directly 
adduced from the parable of the Sumantin namely that of aid 
which can be given only af wir estranged governments can be 
moved to a minimum of willingness to co-operate with one 
inother This situation casts wherever rehet has to be conveycd 
into or through territory controlled by onc purty to the wat, to 
persons in whom the adverse purty hts an interest 

The state of belhgerency brings withitmore thin the complete 
rupture of diplomatic relitions As a rule every indirect form of 
intercourse with the cnemy mation, os for instance the exchange 
of news and merchandise, 1s suspended also, and even made 
punishable Uhis repudiation of all ties between countnes and 
their inhabitants 1s the source not merely of numberiess difficul- 
ties, but also of incalculable grief, anxiety and hardship for many 
If they are to be helped, a bridge must be thrown somehow across 
the chasm _ I hiss partly achieved by means of the device known 
as ‘protecting Powers,’ neutral states solicited sby belligerents, 
severally or by mutual cons nt, to represent their political and 
legal interests with the enemy The protection of captured mem- 
bers of the fightung forces likewise falls within the protecting 
Powers’ province, especially in connection with the Geneva 
Convention of 1929 concerning the treatment of prisoners of 
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war But where civilans are in question, international accords 
are still singularly lacking, and the situation of this category of 
persons, indeterminate at best, becomes mextricable when, as 
not infrequently occurs, the governments in authority refuse to 
recognise cach other as competent, thus precluding even the 
appointment of a protecting Power 

In view of such contingencies as these, it 1s clearly of the first 
necessity that some institution should exist, capable of initiating 
an action for the re-establishment, at least for a time, of certain 
contact which cannot be abruptly sundered without plunging 
untold thousands of human beings into the extreme of physical 
and mental suffering, hopelessness and misery These lacune in 
international law have to be bridged over by an improvised 
structure of informal consents and tolerations, but this alone 1s 
not cnough Once the emergency rapprochements have been 
effected and many rigours of war legislation and practice thereby 
mitigated in principlc, the resulting opportunities must be 
exploited to the full For this an intermediary is needed, neutral 
and acccptable to the bellgerents on both sides It cannot be the 
nation il Red Cross society of any country involved in the war, 
for the prohibitions concerning intercourse with the enemy 
usually apply with the same stringency to these organisations as 
to all others 

Very early in its history, but especially since the first World 
War, the International Red Cross Committee has considered it 
its foremost duty to undertake the tasks of a neutral link between 
the seve red nations } It is not by any means the only one Neutral 
governmcnts, for instance, ap ut from their capacity as protecting 
powers, may and do lend inestamable aid in the protection of 
prisoners of war and civilians, their care and repatriation and 
other services by which thar suffering may be somewhat lght- 
cned Ihe Red Cross societies of neutral countries have done 
great things in this respect, particularly in the form of general 
rehef work for mihtary and civilian captives, and populations 
brought to starvation in consequence of enemy occupation 
Numerous philanthropic actions organised by the Holy See 


1 Cf the wniter’s ‘ On the Work of the International Red Cross Commuttee”’ 
in The Internatwnal Red Cross Commutien in Geneva, 18635-1864 San 1943), 
and the oe reports published in the Recew Internationale de ~ Rouge 
since 191! 
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across the shut frontiers have done widespread good in more fields 
than one, and parallel with these the (Ecumenical Council of 
Christian Churches, the World Alhance of  M € As and other 
institutions with universal aims have been active in spiritual and 
intellectual rehef work for the combatant and non-combatant 
prisoners of this war It is not the purpose of the present study 
to deal with the charitable tasks and occasions that present 
themselves in wartime to povernments and Church o: other 
rehgious institutions, we confine our consider avons here to the 
intermediary activiues of the neutral Red Cross in general, and 
those of the International Red Cross Committee in particul tr, 
endeavouring to show the problems arising out of that work in 
the hght of Christian responsibility 

Almost all the tasks which the Committee assumes of its own 
accord or has entrusted to it by governments or national Red 
Cross societies in wartime presuppose the possibility of ats enter- 
taining simultaneous relations of confidence with the belligerents 
on both sides This means establishing a whole network of con- 
tacts with the governments of the nitgens in conflict and their 
Red Cross socicties The confidence factor 1s of paramount 
necessity, whether the work concerned ts the visiting of prisoner- 
of-war or civilian interpment camps the distribution of next-ol- 
kin parcels, the exc hinge of messages between families ind friends 
cut off from one another or the org inisation of rehef for dis- 
tressed populations in occupied territories from sources in one 
way or another under enciny control 

The Committee 1s not in the happy position o: the national 
Red Cross societues which appear on the scene as direct helpers 
and donors at horne, o: as allied or neutral symp ithisers abroad, 
hastening to the aid of friends in need [ts main function 14 the 
onerous one of opemng up the paths over which others’ help can 
pass, petitioning each of the belhgerents in turn for some con- 
cession in favour of the adversary nation, causing embargos to 
be modified or lifted These requests must be made even in cases 
where the enemy has no equivalent privilege to offer in exchange 
And the whole precarious structure built up of asking and insist- 
ing 1s only as safe as the goodwill of governments, whose dominant 
consideration, in the nature of things, can be no other than the 
necessities of war and their own interests This aspect of the 
Committee’s work 1s Samaritan service in a peculiar form, seldom 
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that of immediate help of the helper’s choosing, but a finding, 
clearing and keeping open of roads for others, so that their help 
and news may enter the zones of war, and reach their fnends and 
fellow-countrymen as far as possible without hindrance or mishap 


Such activity demands not only readiness to succour the 
distress;d onesclf or assist others to succour them, without 
thought of recognition or advantage, it also exacts a spiritual 
attitude which will cnable the neutral intermediary to keep up a 
working relationship of unbroken and undiminished confidence 
with belligerents nm whom the tension of war heightens every 
suspicion and susceptibility, and whose aims and ways of thinking 
are often such poles apart that it 1s hard to make them intelligible 
to one another 

Does not all this lead to the intrusion of an alien element into 
the Samaritin’s spontancous and simple urge to help? Does 1t 
not pave the way for domination by 1 spirit of expediency, the 
art of calculating opportunities? Might it not tend to favour 
silence, where speech—navy, flaming protest—would be sooner 
warranted? Maight it not bec that the personal moral factor 
embodied in the Samaritans act of mercy finds itself falsified, 
not only in that an instituuion has taken the place ofa person, but 
also because its procedures become tainted with worldliness and 
diplomatic artifice? 

It there 1s one Gospel word that illuminates this question more 
seuchingly than another, it is the closing sentence of Jesus’ 
discourse to His apostles be fore sending them out into the world 
“Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves, be ye 
there fore wise as serpents, and hirmlcss as doves” (Matt x 16) 

There is hardly another place in all the Bible where the idea 
of ncutrality 1s more distinctly foreshadowed, not the neutrality 
of opportunism, but of a high moral ideal 

Ihe duty to help the many, to be, if not all things to all men, 
at least something to all whom one can reich, follows naturally 
from the premise of neutrality In the Bible itself there can 
evidently be no question of moral neutrality, for it 1s the Book of 
Decision for God o: against Him In the face of the absolute 
there can be only ves or no, surrender or resistance, there is no 
half-way house Neutrality, on the other hand, 18 of the relative 
world, where all things vary with time and circumstance But 
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that mutable sphere is where the Red Cross 1s set, and nowhere 
else Indeed its work 1s most intensive at the very tumes when the 
spirit of the world attains its piroxvsm of change in the armed 
disputation of its predominant forces And thus it happens that 
the Red Cross worker’s place 1s in the turmoil of an environment 
contrary to the nature of his task Ihe compirison with the 
wolves holds good, though here the situition 1s not the same as 
for the Apostles faring forth among a world full of human beings 
mostly hostile to their messazt But inasmuch as in the Bible the 
wild beast symbolises the Stite as historical power finding its 
most violent expression in w ir, the compariso 1 may stand 

Of great significance 1s the fict that not only wisdom, the 
serpent-wisdom of sagacity and subtlh mindedness 1s mentioned 
in the injunction, but also frecdom from guile harmlessness [he 
Greek word akeraios rightly translated by ‘guilcless,’ means 
“immaculate, pure’ The dove 1s symbol of purity is unambhigu- 
ous, othcrwise it could not also be the symbol of the Holy C host 
The serpent, on the other hind 1s not merely the shy unagyres- 
sive demzen of Nature that we know at can be 1. dangerous, 
deceitful, cunning creature, ike the tempter im Paradise (Gen 
11) Serpent wisdom can be cowardice But yorned to purity and 
sanctified by it, it is that yudiqiousness which, carried to the 
highest, could bear the name of Wisdom absolute That wisdom, 
like the other, knows the world ind reckons with at but without 
fear, untrammelled and aloof It his its source in knowledge of 
a deeper kind, it penetrates farther into the recesses of things 
apparent, and perceives truth more lucidly than mere intelligence 
or acumen ever can Its name 1s also prudence And iF this 
prudence too has its reticences and silences, it 1s because service 
offered to others and required by God will often have st so The 
Samanitan 1s not—or at least not necessarily —called upon to be a 
prophet, thundering forth denunatuons In the parable, Jesus 
neither puts into the Samaritan s mouth the funtest breath of 
accusation, or even of judgment, nor docs He utter any such 
words Himself, however justified they nught have been Nothing 
1s said, either against the thieves, or the priest and [ evite, or the 
Romans [he Samaritan’s way of life in its simplicity and 
selflessness 1s a tacit, but—seen from a wider angle - all the more 
telling, condemnation of brutality and hardness of heart towards 
those who are not in a ppsition to defend themselves 
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But where the Samaritan does lift up his voice against in- 
justice and inhumanity, the wise impartiality that must govern 
all his thought and actions will lead him to frame inexorable 
demands with a moderation which leaves the way open for his 
future works of aid, and in his severest arraignments he will go 
no farther than an unprejudiced survey of all the circumstances 
permits The vehement indictment may be mght and proper 
where the accuser 18 p1cpared to expose himself, not others with 
him, to danger thereby, and wherc he 1s able to say with cer- 
tainty both that personal prejudice has no share in the charges 
he brings, and that they arc not a pretext to satisfy personal 
rancours 

The Simaritan who serves in silence, keeping his own counsel 
and withholding judgmcnt, at any rate in public, 1s deserving of 
no reproach It 1s an attitude which many find disappointing 
pethaps But if those critics had the samc responsibilities to bear, 
and the same comprchcnsion of all that they entail, they would 
probably admit that they would do no differently, they might 
even re tlise that itis impossible to act otherwise and keep a clear 
conscience 

Without love in the sense of agape, no justice 1s possible Love 
ws not blind, but ‘ rqoiecth in the truth (1 Cor xm 6), she 
seckc th not hear own, ts not easily provoked, thinke th no evil (1 Cor 
xu 5) So this love offcrs the sacrifice of self, even to putting per- 
son ul hkes and dishkesimplacably aside For its neighbour’s sake, it 
Is attentive only to the facts, ind instead of taking refuge in senti- 
mental nuvete, dares to be severely realist 

In view of all these things, the neutral atutude demanded of 
one who stands between enemies with the am of serving his 
newhbour ippcars not only as possible and expedient from the 
standpoint of wordlyv wisdom, but no less as a duty imposed from 
widiin) And even when he can no longer keep silence without 
being untrue to his own views, and must speak because he must 
be pure and without dupheitv, he will not overstep the lmuts 
within which he must confine everything he does and says, for 
the sufegu ud of a confidence which it would be fatal to lose 

That such a conception of things excludes every resort to 
dubious methods and every attitude towards one adversary 
which the other could interpret as a breach of loyalty, 1s obvious 
And 1t follows that the Red Cross, ag a bond of aid between 
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nations 1n conflict, will show an absolutely equal readiness to 
help wherever help is needed, a will to serve that runs neither 
too high nor too low under the alternating pressure of personal, 
national, social or religious sympathies and antipathies and 
political hopes or misgivings 

For the Red Cross soc ty of any neutral country to take ats 
nation’s lead and display a greater interest in the war victims on 
one side than another may be natural and permissible But the 
same attitude on the part of 1 specifically neutral Red Cross 
intermediary would make it highly questiontble whether it 
ought to exist at all 

Those whose function it 18 to practise neutr uty and impartiil- 
ity in their most uncompromising form cannot ex iwggerate the 
value and importance of thes two principles, but for that very 
reason they must never allow their work to degenerate mto 4 
stereotyped, indiscriminate sharing out of ad to all sides equally 
Equal and constant 1s the willingness to help Where and wt on 
must be determined by the nature of cach cise taking ant 
account the kind of relef required, the degree of need ind the 
ways and meins avulable it the me [he less attention cc rtamn 
war victims are receiving at the hands of other organisations, the 
more urgently their care devolves upon the neutral institution, 
which 1s there for cveryone without distinction Its duty 1s to be 
the advocate of ill who suffer, ple wing thea c suse with untiring 
persistence and dispassionate impirtiality Never for a moment 
must it lose sight of the shining figure that rises hke thei lodestar 
above the institutions of chants, with thea difficulties and 
temptations the Samaritan, helping his neaghbour in distress, 
not because he 1s this thing or that, but simply because he 1s 

At this point in our reflections, we must touch upon a problem 
which makes the way of the Red Cross neutral intermediary 
harder than anyone imagines~-nimely, the incurable dispro- 
portion which subsists between its resources and capicities, and 
the scope and many-sidedness of the activities it ought to be in 
a position to develop Ihe International Committee’s situation, so 
essentially different from that of the national societies, whether 
of belligerent or neutral countnes, cannot be understood by 
comparison with theirs The Red Cross of a country in the war has 
its massive national tasks, all of them clear-cut and supported by 
popular sentiment and a general willingness to make the necessary 
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sacrifices That of a neutral country, 1n so far as 1t desires to carry 
its activities beyond its own frontiers, 1s free to choose their 
destination, and 1n all cases can calculate its aid according to its 
means 

The International Committe too has certain well-defined tasks 
allotted to 1t in the unwritten statutes of tradition, but when, as 
has happened twice now, a war between two countnes widens 
out into continental, and then into a world conflict, it 1s then 
impossible to foresee what demands may be made on the Com- 
mittee’s services Every new war brings new kinds of needs, and 
the neutral intermediary is cxpected to give corresponding 
services without reference to whether 1t can procure the means 
to do so, or obtain conditions essential tothe work When requests 
of this exception il kind come in, and the circumstances are such 
that if the Committee cannot intcrvenc some crying need must 
go unhelped, only sheer impossibility can make it ever refuse 

But 1t must not wait to be approached, it kceps a continuous 
look-out over the field where its activiues he, and wherever 
important opportunities are reported by its own observers 
spontancous ac tion ensucs, or is at least discussed in the hope that 
itcan be mide feasible Then there are the countless persons 
whose notion as to what the International Red Cross 15 1s more 
than nebulous, vct whom nothing can persuade that the Com- 
mittce cannot instantly step in and save wherevcr human beings 
are enduring cruclity, persecution or gricvous want When all 
seems lost, they pin their hopes on the Committee Even great 
institutions with all the appurtenanccs of power, sometimes have 
recourse to this go-bcetween with nonc, 1n the firm conviction that 
it can make things happen which are next-door to miracles 

If each new task accepted adds one more heavy responsibilty 
to the many which the Committee has already assumed, the 
decision to reject one 1s a heavier burden still, and a source of 
saddest regret I hose upon whom falls the onus of deciding what 
can or cannot be done are not to be envied They suffer the 
torment of helplessness when, discussing some beneficial and 
much-needed action, they find it foredoomed to failure because 
its requirements would exceed the personal and material means 
at hand, or else because the external obstacles, technical, political 
or other, are insuperable And they suffer too the torment that 
common sense and prudence can sometimes be, when they reject 
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an action feasible enough in itself, but umpossible because current 
tasks and prior commitments are so overwhclmung that they can 
only be donc justice to at the price of ruthless concentration, at 
least for a certain tume 

Every institution must look first to the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions to which it 1s pledged, and which may therefore justly be 
demanded of 1t in all crrcumstances If itis a hving creation, tt 
will grow steadily towards such new possibilities of action as open 
out before it, so far as they are compatible wath its principles But 
there are times when it must renounce its vill to act, lest at 
become enfeebled through s ittering its forces or lose itself in 
hopeless or fantastic enterprises until at Last at cannot even do 
what 1s both possible and essential Phe more any action by the 
International Committce represents 1 departure from the clearly 

uthned international basis upon which its work wis placed in 
sthe beginning the greater the ciution with which the pros ina 
cons must be weighcd But on the other hand, the sttuations ir 
which its intervention 1s most pressingly besought are precisely 
those for which no help will be torthcoming from) any other 
quarter, where the distress is harrowing and the victims will be 
abandoned to theu tate if the Committee can do nothing he 
burden of such decisions 18 no hght or plowsant one Always the 
image of the pricst and Levite pressing by on the other side as 
present to the minds of the Committee in council, and with it 
the unfailing remembrance of the idea upon which their move- 
ment stands (Jas 1v 17) 

The will to help knows other setbacks besides those impedi- 
ments native to institutions which, by their nature, cannot let 
themselves be guided by feeling and impulse [ven the individual 
with nothing to restrain him from followmg the dictates of his 
own heart, finds himself limited at every turn The ammoenaity of 
the world s misenes, the events of lite and of the tumes force him 
to say ‘‘No”’ often, if he would say ‘ Yes” ever [he work for the 
mitigation of human distress his no sterner lesson in store for 
those who devote their lives to it than the realisation of their 
helplessness, the deeper and wider their vision of universal 
suffering becomes One task accomphshed only brings another, 
and the only response to much doing js the demand to do more 
It 1s no school for pride or self-complacency And yet there are 
rewards as well, in that from time to time one may achieve 
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something truly satisfying and complete, though it be but a 
trifle in relation to the whole This gives fresh strength and 
confidence The Samaritan must never give way to dejection, 
even when his labours bring no result, or are of scarcely per- 
ceptible effect upon the mass of misery that persists and re- 
plenishes itself forever One strength must never fail him, nor 
can it do so, since he draws 1t from the fountains of etermty the 
strength of love and of compassion 


If the International Red Cross Committee 1s able to fulfil its 
tasks as the helping link between belligerents, this 1s thanks to a 
curious paradox Its weakncss 1s its strength It floats untethered 
in the free atmosphere of trust, helpless and ineffectual save 
through the confidence placed in it by the governments and Red 
Cross socictics with which it must co-operate, especially those of 
the countries at war lar from being bestowed once and for all, 
this moral credit must be won anew each day by what the 
institution does, and what its workers are, the heads, the rank and 
file, and the delegates all over the world Funds voluntarily 
entrusted to it ue all it has to work with, it lives from hand to 
mouth, from half-year to half-year In proportion to its tasks, its 
own resources arc so absurdly meagre that it can never hope to 
stand alone No financial power 1s behind it to cover possible 
deficits On account of its inability to look far ahead, 1t cannot 
bind its collaborators to the work with long-term contracts 

It his not even a chartered mght to its actuunty The only 
Intcrnavional treaty in which it 1s menuoned does no more than 
assum its Custence when attmbuting to it the nght to take the 
imitiative in philanthropic actions But whether these can be 
carried out or not depends, not upon any established prerogative 
with which it has been invested, but wholly upon the acquiescence 
of the governments concerned 

The International Committee stands as unprotected politically 
as financially Sacrificang security to independence 1m all things, 
its under no governmental wing Its members, collaborators 
and delegates are all citizens of one small country whose influence, 
by reason of its fixed neutral policy, can never take the form of a 
show of might, even were that its ambition which, however, it 1s 
not The confidence of the Swiss people and government 1s the 
main source of the material means which enable the Inter- 
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national Committee to develop its wartame work in complete 
independence of any of the participants in the conflict 

The confidence of others would be of little use, however, if the 
Committee lacked belief in itself, in the necessity of its work and 
the moral value of the idea it embodies It must never lose its 
unquestioning certainty that in the hour of need thousands of 
voluntary helpers will flock to answer its appeal, that the neces- 
sary funds will be given when asked tor, so that ats activities, 
naturally less extensive in peicetime, miy be suddenly mult 
plied when war breaks out ten-fold, a hunds-d-fold, as the 
situation demands It must believe that the confidence it has 
won for itself through fourscore years of service his built up a 
tradition powerful enough to ensure that all concerned will 
accept its intervention on behalf of war victims, and accord at 
adequate freedom of action And since moral and spiritual, not 
matcrial, factors form the obycct of ull this trust within and with- 
out, whether we look at the matter Christianly or from the 
rationalistic standpoint of mere psychology the Internation tl 
Committee’s whole work and being reveal thenisclyes as an 
adventure in faith 

Such an institution 1s a foragn body im the world’s system 
There all power 1s concentrated in a political and economu 
constitution, issucs are sought by every implement of force, the 
laws and customs of war proclaim that humanc consider wions 
with regard to the enemy and no less to the citizens of friendly, 
but occupied, countries, have no validity when military necessity 
requires them to be thrown to the winds, ind the principle is 
justified by reference to cach belligerent nations unmerciful 
severity towards itself 

Often the Committee finds its If faced with tasks that would 
seem to lie outside the province of any private organisation and 
belong rather to some neutral government with appropriate and 
sufficient means at its disposal, such 1s a national exchequer, a 
far-flung chain of diplomatic agents, its own transport services 
by land, air and sea, and other technical advantages Ihe 
Committee possesses none of these things It can replace them 
only by such makeshifts as the inspiration of the moment can 
invent, and the open-handedness of private persons, governments 
or Red Cross societies bring within practical reach Were not the 
heads of the instituuon constantly and keenly aware of it, such 
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emergency demands would soon remind them that thar Com- 
mittee 1s nothing but a small, poor and intrinsically powerless 
association composed of a handful of a small nation’s citizens 
Vulnerable at every point, its disabilities are such that its dele- 
gates abroad find their missions demanding not only the skill and 
tact of trained diplomatists and not seldom the prompt decision 
and daring of soldiers, but sometimes, in addition to all these 
qualtities, even a force of abnegation and humility not usually 
demandcd of anyone but missionaries 

But from another point of view, these very circumstances make 
it possible for the Gommittce to undertake many a task which a 
neutral Power could not successfully perform, and submit to 
treatment of itself or its delegates which no government could 
afford to tolerate lor the first and foremost duty of a State 1s the 
protection of its intcrests and the national dignity 

Ihe Committee can only propose, never impose, its services 
It has no legal title to do so, at any rate nonce that can be strictly 
called its own It must ask Icave to act In putting forward sug- 
gestions, it may be importunate, for the things 1t demands can be 
insisted upon in the name of a moral claim to which international 
law should afford a firm foothold and give full recognition Most 
of those to whom the Committee addresses its petitions meet 1t 
half-way, but it must know how to wait, even over and beyond 
the time when the absence of an answer clearly means rejection, 
uf not rebuff And this tenacious asking, returning to the charge 
and w uting, has frequently succeeded in the end 

Phe Committee s helplessness docs not le entirely in the fact 
that 1t 1s devoid of means by which to enforce its point of view, 
and would forfeit its indispensable independence if jt were ever 
to employ political influence to attain its just purposes It 1s 
helpless also in that 1t can exercise no pressure by threatening to 
cease its activities on behalf of a nation whose authorities refuse 
a request which they could and should have granted Because the 
Committee has nothing and wants nothing of its own, but exists 
solely for the service of others, seeking to lend that service on all 
sides, 1t has no advantages at stake in anything 1t does Its with- 
drawal would have no other effect than to deprive war victims of 
its aid, and in almost every case a dispute with threats would 
have repercussions upon many sufferers belonging to nations in 
no way involved in the dispute The Committee has one thing to 
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defend, and one only not the success at any price of its endeav- 
ours, but its fidelity to the mission it his assumed 

The Committee must know when to speak, and when to say 
nothing Its most difficult and important tasks can often only be 
executed in persevering, silent labour It must be able to bear 
the reproach of inertia, unfairness and even cowardice without 
attempting to defend itself [his also 1s a part of chinty “which 
endureth all things’? When the time comes for answers the 
Committee 1s prepared to vindicate its reticences by bringing to 
light its defence of the only issue that concerns it finally the truth 
But not before the war victums who might have had to bear the 
brunt of its revelations, are well out of harm sw iy 

This creation, unfit and unable to do anvthing but serve, os 
less a product of mcn’s constructive energy thin of the torce of 
circumstance For some who work in the Internitional C om- 
mittee, this thought contains i measure of usurince that theirs 
18 Samaritan service in the truc meaning of the term 


And lastly there remain to be mentioned the moral problems 
of the Red Cross considered 18 a working collectivity [They do 
not differain the main from those that arise wherever cise men and 
women pursue 7 common um, either under 3 hierarchic system 
or in groups whose members are ull on a footing of equ ality 
There can be no real or lasting order where the human person 1s 
not respected according to his human dignity, but us looked upon 
and remunerated merely as a soulless cog mt a machine Nor 
can there be any working community worthy of the name unless 
the individu wl feels that he 1s a member of 4 living org unism with 
a personal stake and interest in the work, however lowly his part 
init may be If this is true of purely business enterprises with 
none but salaried staff and hands whose only motive in being 
there 1s to earn their living, itis truce ina far greater degree of an 
institution as singularly dependent upon its voluntary, unpaid 
assistants as the Red Cross And when the aim pursued 1s the 
realisation of an ideal in which the relationship betwcen human 
beings 1s predominant, the spirit: prevailing in that working 
community 1s of high amportance, Where the goal is the umtation 
of the Good Samaritan, not only the workers’ joy in their work 
and its consequent efficiency wall reflect ther harmony of 
purpose or suffer by its absence, but the degree of that harmony 
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will be the measure of thé whole work’s mner truthfulness 

To the Christian’s way of thinking, all life and all works are 
under divine sovereignty, and every corporate creation has, 
through Christ, its Master and Overlord in God This 1s why rule 
18 service, in whatever cause, and when the cause 1s 1n conformity 
with God’s will, it 1s He whom we serve (Matt xx 26, xm 11, 
Mark x 43, Luke xxu 26) 

Each of us should bear his neighbour’s burden (Gal vi 2) 
This docs not mean that one should interfere in other people’s 
work unasked, or beyond what the regulations of the establish- 
ment require It means that every worker should take his com- 
radc’s part as seriously as his own, not belittling it if it seems to 
him less noticeable or important Throughout the institution, 
everyone should make his neighbour feel that he understands the 
responsibility he bears, shares 1t with him, and rejoices with him 
in his contribution to the work 

The man or woman at the humblest post, the belated new- 
comer, 1s well as the directors of the work and the collaborators 
of the carlicst days, all might be guided bv the parable of the 
talents (Matt xxv 14-30) and the labourers in the vineyard 
(Matt xx 1-16) Irom these they could learn that an outwardly 
minor position 1s no cause for discouragement or ul-humour, 
and that an outwardly superior one takes no moral precedence 
of the least, but differs from it only in bringing with it a more 
arduous responsibility (Luke xu 47) 

What may be said in general of the relation between human 
beings in the sense of charity holds good in exactly the same way 
for people united 1n a certain work It1s of particular importance 
in such daily contacts, and 1s indeed a decisive necessity in a 
community of charitable workers The first basic principle of 
administrative or commercial organisations serving purely 
impersonal ends is technical efficiency, and the second, law and 
Justice Love's place 1s limited exclusively to personal relation- 
ships, and its sole influence on the work 1s that of a corrective for 
harshness and tension But in associations whose character 1s 
personal, such as marriage and the family, or which exist for 
personal service, such as sick-nursing and education, or that 
strive to be charitable institutions in more than name only, love 
must be predominant in their members’ relations towards one 
another It should be the guiding principle, not techmical effic- 
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ency or law and justice, which should be stressed only as far as 
necessary so that the work may maintaim tts function in the world 
and fulfil its purpose If love comes into an organisation as an 
accessory, or if it 18 its keystone, the practical result may look the 
same in one case as the other, but for the spirit of the work at is 
by no means immaterial where the centre hes, whether m justice 
or in love 

The thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians speaks essential words 
to a working community If charity is not puffed up (4) this 
means that no one should give himself more importance than 
he must in the interests of the institution If chittty 1s not casily 
provoked (5) a wrong or an unfriendly gesture wall be overlooked 
and never be allowed to rankle If charity endurcth all things (7) 
everybody will be willing to take his neighbour as he 1s, making 
allowances and giving him credit for his good points Above all, 
charity suffereth long and 1s kind (4) Wathout these qualities 
there can be no working together in yoy and harmony 

Yet even with them, many will feel at times that they have 
come to the end of their tether and cannot go on 

In services lke those of war rehef, one reason for weariness 
and despondency—how cxcusable only the worker knows 15 
always latent It hes in the unstemmied flood of misery and 
despair that rolls its tide before the Red Cross worker's cyes 
without respite What a world of fear, anxiety and pain isin the 
fifteen million slips of pasteboard that make up the card-index 
of the Central Prisoners of War Agency, and are not yet ll! And, 
favourable as reports of camp conditions may sometimes be, the 
tale they tell is none the less that of the sid plight of human 
beings in captivity Where famine rehef is concerned, the utmost 
that can be done 1s but a fraction of what 1s desperately needed 

Endlessly the heads of departments h ive to deal with telegrams 
and letters bringing word of ever different or recurring obstruc- 
tions that impede the work in one place or another And mean- 
while the whirlwind of destruction still goes sweeping over the 
earth with unabated fury, engulfing in an instant what would 
have sufficed the Samaritan for a day or a year of his relief work 
There are moments too when once 1s forced to gaze into unimagin- 
able depths of human wretchedness, pitilessness and torment 
And what 1s hardly less afflicting 1s to see works of charity used 
as a tool by which to obtain influence and power 
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When such discouragement assails him, the Red Cross worker 
will not succumb to it, but will take fresh heart in the knowledge 
that his work 1s good and useful, and cannot be otherwise But to 
be merely intellectually convinced of 1t 1s not enough to lend him 
all the strength it needs to overcome doubts and lassitude that 
are only banished to return again It will be well for him then if 
he 1s a Christian, for he will know where thc heavy-laden may 
cast their burdens down 

One thing the Christian must always guard against, and not 
least when engagcd in charitable works, 1s the temptation to pride 
himself upon his chosen work Imagining that he 1s an exception- 
ally useful member of socicty, he may casily become intoxicated 
with the poison of self-praise A htt honest probing at the root 
of his motives will preserve him from that pitfall, however, for he 
will find that charity 1s not his sole incentive, but that other 
reasons besides have led him to the work and pirtially determine 
his perseverance init) Ihe Red Cross spirit is often talked about, 
on the whole superfluously Hf itis present in 1 Red Cross organ- 
sation, this as surely nothing to marvel it, and should not need 
mentioning 

Jothe men ind women gathered together under the sign of the 
Red Cross, the ideal of a Red Cross spirit should at all times be 
thea chicf preoccupation, but in the sense of what it demands of 
them, not the credit accrumg [t stands for deeds, not words, and 
least of all for sclf-complicency Ihe resounding resolutions 

dopted at the Internationul Red Cross Gonfercncees are often 
hai fine phrascs, signifying nothing If the words are not quick- 
ened by an indcfaug able will to do the works of charity, they are 
no more than whit the opening verse of 1 Cor xim calls all ghb 
cloquence, “sounding brass, or a unkling cymbal ” 

The greater a thing 1s, the less need it has of miny words, and 
in Simaritan service vcry great things are at issue [his was the 
scruple which kept this meditation unwritten for so long nor 1s 
it set down now without misgiving But the silence in which one 
would prefer to wrap the things that are nearest must go, if by 
speaking someone or something may be served 

The Red Cross worker 1s hke the servant in the parable who 
comes home from the plough or pasture, and before he sits down 
at table, waits upon his master He receives no thanks for it, as 
it is written, “‘We are unprofitable servants, we have done that 
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which was our duty to do ” At first sight these words seem harsh, 
but they are not so in reality for we are given other words of 
consolation to offset them telling us what our work must be to be 
judged good ‘It 1s required in stewards that a man be found 
faithful” (1 Cor 1v_ 2) 

If all our service 1s said to be unprofitable it 1s in the sense that 
the strength vouchsated to us in order thit we may be fauthful to 
the end is the gratuitous gift of God Grace alone confers the 
power and privilege to work for his Master serving Ham for 
awhile in the fields ind ther coming home to wait upon Him in 
the house of our everyday life und occupations What hast thou 
that thou didst not receive? Now af thou didst recciwe ut, why dost 
thou glory, 19 if thou hadst not received 10??? (1 Gor aw 7 John 
xv 5) 

All work done in obedience to Divine Commi ind as its own 
reward and blessing When the Samaritan hid bound up ch 
hurt mans wounds and set him on his mount, he must ba ¢ 
had something of that peace im which a min feds himself en 
folded when he knows that he 1s doing the will of God 

And as they drew near the inn under whose sufe roof he would 
leave his succoured brother, he will have watched the st ars come 
out in the gatharing dusk, by ones and twos, and then the 
myriads with thea fume or batliaint fire, to him cach one pro 
claiming its Maker, light of the uncreated [ight 

So in all times and places shine the pure deeds of love, done 
unto othars and ourselves or as now and then rarely at may be 
given us to do them in our turn luminous witnesses of eternity, 
whose light 1s for our strength ind solice where we go our way 
beneith the dark firmament of tine 

Ihe dialogue touching the Good Samiritan begin with a 
question asking how a man shall inhent cternal life And Jesus 
ends His answer saying, This do, and thou sh tt live’ (Luke x 
28) The words are His who could also say, fF am the way, the 
truth and the hic {John «av 6) That ts the life that gives its 
sense to our lite, which 1s gone ina breath and in which all things 


are things that pass 
And here our meditation has returned to the point from which 


it started 
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